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Hid  cliari.ies  were  more  tiiaii  proportioned  iquos,  Iit>.  i.  An  invective  against  iiujuscjud-  and  others,  and  is  then  in  great  part  returned 
to  his  revenues,  and  were  so  much  tiie  more  ges,  in  one  book.  5.  Acta  Alagistratuum  su-  to  where  the  current  sweejis  away  the  iinpu- 
praisew’onfiy,  as  tiiey  were  done  without  the  orum,  lih.  i.  Acts  of  ids  Magistrates,  in  one  rities;  so,  nearly,  in  the  human  Ixsly,  does 
least  ostentation.  book.  This  is  sup|iosed  to  be  the  liook  ol'  the  blood  spreail  trorn  the  centre,  through  tha 


[Concluded  from  the  Iasi  Lyceum.] 


though  not  a  less  pleasing  light;  as  a  just,  other  edilion  of  Alfreil’s  B<jok  of  Winchester,  tory  of  Kngland,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
learned,  and  religious  king;  a  lover  of  his  which  contained  a  survey  of  the  kingdom,  public  lilirary  at  Cambridge,  with  the  foil 
country  ;  and  an  indefatigable  promoter  of  It  is  .siiil  also,  that  he  was  the  first  who  divi-  ing  distich  : 

arts,  sciences,  juslice,  and  religion.  Among  ded  the  kingdom  into  shires  ;  what  is  a.scrib-  ii.sioricus  quon.law  fecit  me  Bcda  latinum 

other  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  ed  to  him  is  not  a  hare  di\  ision  of  the  coun-  .tifred  rex  r^axo  iransiul.i  ille  pnus. 


BIOGRAPHY.  ,  All  our  historians  agree  in  (listingnishing  one  liook.  7.  Dicta  ciapientujn,  lib.  i.^Tlie  heart  and  lungs,  to  fie  purified,  and  to  hav« 

^  him  as  one  ol  the  most  valiant,  w  isest  and  savings  of  wise  men,  in  one  book.  ti.  Para-  its  waste  replenished,  that  it  may  a<raiu  renew 

[Concluded  from  .he  las.  Lyceum.]  ‘^',7  i  M.a,  t-t  Sales.  Parables  and  Pleasant  Say-  its  cou.-se. 

and  It  IS  also  gct.era  ly  allowed  that  he  not  mgs,  m  one  borik.  9  Collec.iones  Chroni-  The  circulation  may  be  more  particularly 

.  r  •  I  ,  ,  •  •  ^  "  “c  f .  "!  r Cbro..,cles.  10.  Ep-  descrilied  thus.  From  the  left  chamber  or 

Wf,  have  hitherto  viewed  this  prince  as  a  Ix  iiig,  hut  that  he  laid  the  hi-st  louiidation  ol  Molse  ad  W  ullsigiiim  Episco|iuiii,  hb.  1.  ventr  cle  of  tbe  strong  muscular  mass  tha 
Warrioronly;  ill  which  character  he  certainly  our  present  liappy  constitution.  There  is  Epi.stles  to  hi.^hop  Wddfsig,  in  one  book.  11.  Wf  a  large  tube  arises  called  the  oorfar 
rivals  any  of  those  whose  names  have  licen  great  rea.son  to  believe,  that  we  are  indebted  .Miuniale  meditaiionuiii.  A  .Manual  of  Medi-  and  by  a  continued  division  or  ramification 
imnioitalized  for  their  warlike  achievements,  to  this  luiiice  for  trials  by  juries,  and  the  tatioiis.  Ih.siiles  these  original  works,  he  oiiens'^a  wav  for  the  bright  scarlet  blood  to 
It  is  now  time  to  notice  his  gentler  virtues.  Doomsday  hook,  which  is  preserved  in  the  translated  many  authors  from  the  l^itin,  &c.,  even  the  muiutest  part  of  the  living  frttme  ■ 
and  Uike  a  vieyv  of  him  in  a  less  striking,  e.xchoqiier,  is  thought  to  Ik?  no  more  than  an-  into  the  sja.xon  Language,  viz.:  l.Bede’sHis-  the  e.xtreiiie  divisions  or  twi*^  being  * -air 
though  not  a  less  pleasing  light;  as  a  jii.st,  other  edilion  of  .Alfred’s  B<jok  of  Winchester,  tory  of  England,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  that  they  are  called  capillaru  or^  hair  like 
learned,  and  religious  king;  a  lover  of  his  which  contained  a  survey  of  the  kingdom,  public  lilirary  at  Cambridge,  with  the  follow-  „ihes  At  the  termitmtions  of  i1ih«. 
c.u„.r,  ;  a.„l  «.,  „n„MO.,.r  «(  I,  i,  tli...  l.o  ».•„  ,lie  lijs,  .vl.a  ,livi.  iug  .li.,id, :  ll!.  Wood  alter 

arts,  sciences,  pislice,  and  religion.  Among  ded  the  kingdom  into  shires  ;  what  is  a.scrib-  ii.sioricu*  quomlom  fecit  me  Beda  latinum  general  iintrition,  &c.  by  w  hich  it  lows  in 

other  exertions  for  the  yvelfare  of  his  subjects,  ed  to  him  is  not  a  hare  di\  ision  of  the  conn-  .tifred  rex  r^axo  irau.siul.i  ille  pnus.  r)ri"lit  colour  enters  the  "cornmenceir  enrs  of 

he  collected  a  iMxly  of  law-s  with  the  greatm  try,  lint  the  settling  a  neyv  form  of  jiidicatiirc;  2.  Paiiliniis  Orosins’s  History  of  the  Pagans,  the  venoiis  tree  or  returning  channel-  «,,d 
judgment,  from  the  f^acred  r^cript.ircs ;  fmm  fin;  after  having  dmded  Ins  doii.ii.ions  into  3.  St.  Gri^gory’s  Pa.storal,  &c.  The  tirst  of  sliding  suceessivelv  from  sTnaller  to  larger 
those  of  Ilia,  (Mfa,  and  Kthelhert,  the  great-  shires,  lie  siihniv  ided  each  shire  into  three  these,  with  his  prefaces  to  the  other,  together  hraiiches  returns  towards  the  right  cham- 
c.st  layvgivers  from  the  Saxon  kings;  as  yvell  parts  called  ty things.  There  are  some  re-  with  his  laws,  yvere  jirinted  at  Camliridge  in  In-r  or  ventricle  of  the  heart  reauirinir  iiu* 
as  from  the  usages  of  the  various  nations  inaiiis  of  this  ancient  .hvis.ou  in  the  ridings  10(H.  His  laws  are  likewise  inserted  in  rification  and  partial  renewal!  Considering 
that  iiihaliited  Hntam.  He  is  likcyy  i.-e  sup-  of  Yorkshire  the  laths  ol  Kent,  and  the  S|)elmaii’s  councils.  4.  ^pethins  de  Conso-  the  great  arterial  and  venous  svstenis  of  the 
pos.?d  by  some  histonaiis  to  have  nigra  te.l  m-  three  parts  ol  Liiicolusliim.  Each  ty  thing  latione,  lih.  v.  lioethiiis’s  Consolations  of  Phi-  (,»d y  as  t.cm  trees-the  scarlet  and  the  purple 
to  lii.« .system,  some  ol  the  layvs  ot  the  Irojans  yvas  dmde.l  into  hundreds  or  yyapentakes ;  lo^ophy,  in  Hve  hooks.  Dr.  Plot  tells  us  king  with  corresi.oii.ting  and  meeting  branched 
and  Grecians,  wliicli  he  traii.slated  lii.iisel  and  tliese  again  into  tythuigs  or  d  wellnigs  ol  Alfred  translated  it  at  VVo.Klstock,as  he  found  and  with  trunks  will  touch  each  other  at  the 

for  that  purpose.  iit  as  layvs,  lumever  good  ten  householders;  each  ol  those  household-  a  Mri.  in  the  Cotton  Library.  5.  .Esopi  (.^art,  it  will  ap,K?«r  that  they  n-rain  com- 

111  themselves,  will  Ik?  im-tteetMa  to  answer  ers  stoo,  engaged  to  the  king  ns  a  pledge  lor  Paiajia,..  ^E.op’s  Fables,  which  he  is  said  to  ,,|etclv  meet  or  inosc . .  by  thefr  extreme 

the  salutary  jiurpos  s  lor  winch  they  «re  the  good  iH-havioiir  o  his  fanniy,  and  ul  the  have  traii.slated  from  the  Grwk  both  into  Lat-  i-uot.^and  thus  form  a  continued  or  circnKr 
enacted,  unless  they  are  properly  etiforeed,  ten  yvere  mutually  pleilge.s  for  each  other;  i,, and  Saxon.  U.  Psalteriiim  Davidiciim,  lih. i.  ,.|,annel  The  root  of  the  venous  tree  hv 
Alfred  caused  his  to  lie  observed  with  the  so  tliiu  if  any  one  ol  the  tytliiiigs  yvas  .sus-  David’s  P.salter,  in  one  hook.  This  yvas  the  which  ihe  blood  .spreads  from  the  right 

rnrrAi*  •  niif I  lio  tf»  MMVD  Ol'MOrUM  ncrti'fl  fll  RD  it  tllP  lieadOOrOllirllS.  I,.wf  n'/-yi.L'  l-;.wy  A  A . .  . .  .  ^  .  .  *  .  .  . 


pic, "caused  gold  bracelets  to  he  hniig  up  in  count  of  it ;  he  caused  six  yva.x  candles  to  be  we  neglected  to  take  into  oiir  view  the"e.x-  iTuMh'irk  orl^tnnimg*'S^^^ 

the  highyvay,  no  mie  ventured  to  take  them  iii  ide,  each  of  twelve  inches  long,  and  ot  as  treme  ignorance  of  the  times,  concerning  tation  or  cAuminir  during  it«  iiassjifre  tl  mnuh 
......rl.t  tl.en  travel  safelv  alone,  nmiiv  oimees  wei-dit :  Oil  the  caiid  cs  t he  11-  ..I.:,.!,  il  . i..: . i  .’i...,  c.. . i.=  •  “'on  or  c/luiming  lui mg  it.s pa.s.sage  through 


ivoiii  Ol  inese  ramiry  in  me  spongy  maspet 
of  the  lungs,  forming  a  great  pa."t  of  the 
piijmonary  snlistanee.  Fre.sh  material  for 
I  he  blood  is  hrniight  from  \\\o  digestive  oreant 
by  tlie  lacteal  absorbents  and  thoracic  ducts, 
ami  is  constantly  pouring  into  a  large  vein 
near  the  heart,  to  In?  coni|iletely  mixed  with 
the  dark  or  returning  lilood  by  a  violefit  agi- 


.iiaiiy  ....  ....I...#..  . . . . .  . . - . -  . .  7  j.ooiloo  uiio  iiu?  jwa,  capaoie  oj  on  Mv  whrh  I'xoosiirp  iI-p  /Inrk 

in  his  army  and  navy,  lly  his  attenfioii  to  w  indy  weather  tlie  candles  weix?  wasted  I >y  translating  the  easiest  Latin  look.  The  his-  Mood  *  becomes  n.min  ....rp '«pnrlpt 

tlie  latter,  he  laid  the  foimdatioii  of  that  sii-  the  impression  of  the  air  on  the  flame,  to  tory  of  his  life  was  performed  at  last  by  a  Ld  vvlien  it  reaches  the  h  ft  ch  iii.hpr  or 
periority  at  s<‘a  which  England  has  hitherto  remedy  this  iiieoiivciiieiicc  he  invented  Ian-  stranger,  ‘.\s.s<Tius  Menevonsis,’  collected  readv  to  set  out  on  its  if.nn.pv 

lieeii  able  to  maintain  over  all  tlie  other  mar-  tlioriis,  there  being  then  no  gla.ss  iii  his  do-  among  the  Welsh,  his  enemies  to  so  char-md  with  new  life  and  i  ont^sl 

itime  iiowers;  and  to  the  eiieoiiragemeni  he  minions.  Tl.is  piaiice  we  tire  told  was  twelve  „,.eat  a  degree,  that  the  very  name  of  Saxon  ’  The"  two  cliarnlK-rs  or  cpoiriplp--  f 

gave  to  MHvigalioii,  with  tlie  unwearied  puiiis  years  of  age  helore  a  master  could  he  procii-  w.ns  abhorred  by  them.  If  the  history  is  not  |,V.,n  Icive  each  an  nnfi-el....nl«.r 

he  took  to  discover  remote  conntries,  is  to  he  red  in  tlie  yv*  stern  kingdom  to  teach  him  the  written  yvitli  the  elegance  of  more  modern  railed  from  in  extern-il  respml.lMUPP 

attributed,  ill  a  great  mea.snre,  the  [iresente.x-  alphalM't ;  such  was  the  state  of  learning  times,  vet  it  is  certainiv  far  above  yvhat  could  to  a  (loin's  ear  1  into  yvhich  the  hlooil  is  first 

tensiy  eiies.sof  oureommeroe.  when  Alfred  hegai.  to  n  ign  He  had  felt  rxpected  from  the  general  rndene^ss  of  ^r ei l  ed  from  the 

To  enumerate  all  the  Mmelicial  and  illiis-  the  iiii.si  ly  ol  ignorance  ;  and  resolved  ex  tai  a^r  ;  conveys  to  ns  an  image  in  im-  i  .loors  bet  ween  the  auricle  and  vJmr  rll* 

trioiis  arts  of  this  great  prince,  yvoiild  exceed  to  riv  al  his  contemporary  (.liarlemagne  in  the  pn  ssive  language  of  the  most  illustrious  ...hi, -I.  allow  the  blood  lo  inss  rpa.IiU  Into 

our  limit.s.  j'lilHce  it  to  .siy.lhat  alter  he  had  eiicoiirageiiieiit  ol  literature.  He  i.s  snp|K»s-  inoiiarch  that  ever  graced  the  English  throne.  ,1,0  ventricle  hut  omiose  it  ■  n*cnil  , hiring 

re.stored  jieace  and  regularity  to  his  people,  ed  to  have  ap|K)iuted  persons  to  read  lectures  j,  was  atlerwards  published  by ‘^archbishop  ..eniricni’ir  contraciion  '  «!irnih,plv 

provided  for  their  future  d(?lence,  and  eti-  iit  Oxtord,  and  i<  tlierelore  considered  as  the  Parker,  in  the  Old  Saxon  eharaeter,  at  tie.’  jn.,  valves  are  nlaced  heiween  tlie  vcnili -Ips 

deavored  to  introduce  riches  and  plenty  founder  of  that  university.  My  other  pro[M*r  end  of  his  edition  of  Hassiiigham’s  History  ,  .,,.3  ,r,p„t  orienes  There  arp  vain.®  biJ^ ’n 

among  them,  by  the  eiieoiiragement  he  gave  estahlishmeiits,  and  liy  a  general  encourage-  printed  in  folio,  in  1»!74.— [r,iirerW  /f/ogV  '.n.inv"  of  tl.e  veil  s  over  the  M.dv  to 

to  trade  and  <'omiiierce,lie  turned  his  thoughts  iiieiit  to  men  of  ahiities,  he  did  every  thing _ _ _ ,  ‘  ,  ’  r  1 

totheenltivationofthearts,andfhe  restor-  ill  his  poyverto  .litr.i.seknoyvledgethroiigli-  ^  the  natiiral  con, se  of  he  eirciil, it, on.  Me¬ 
ntion  of  letters.  For  this  pnr|MHe  he  invited  out  his  dominions.  Nor  yvas  this  end  pro-  ircui.  atio-n  o»  »lood.  m,  *  s  i  i,  imi  orinn  e  i.inge  or  pnnhcBt’on 


ing  valves  are  |ilaced  between  tlie  ventricles 
and  great  nrterie.s.  There  are  valvi  s  also  in 
many  of  the  veii.s,  over  the  IkuIv,  to  secure 
the  natural  course  of  the  circulation,  be¬ 
sides  the  imi  orinnt  change  or  piirificBt’on 
wfiiifi  the  blood  undergoes  in  passing 
through  the  lungs,  its  composition  is  much 


over,  and  liv  his  great  lihcralitv  and  condos-  moted  more  by  his  countenance  and  encoiir-  Pfriiaps  there  are  feyv  points  more  re-  ''  t"*  ''  nrooii  niuiergoes  in  passing 

cension,  secured  to  himself  .such  learned  men  agement,  than' by  his  oyvn  c.xaniple  and  his  markable  in  the  history  of  the  progress  by  through  the  lungs,  its  composition  ,s  much 
a.s  had  rendered  themselves  cons|iicuous  in  yvriiings.  For  notyvithstaiidiiig  the  lateness  which  man  has  arrived  at  his  jireseiit  knoyy-  'nnnencen  liy  ilic  action  of  f.ie  kiilney.s,  of 
other  naiions;  reformed  his  clergy,  hnilt  re-  of  his  initiation,  he  had  aci|nired  extra,, rdi-  ledge  of  the  iinivei-se,  than  that  it  is  only  tyvo  »  exiinlanis  ol  tne  skin,  and  of  the  liver; 
li<Moiis  hoiisc.s,  fouiHled  schools,  p'articniarly  nary  eriidiiion  ;  and  if  indt-ed  he  had  not  linndred  years  since  he  discov,  n-d  that  the  Nie  two  former  relieving  if  Ironi  .siiperfliioiis 
tin?  iiniver.sitv  of  Oxford,  and  er,?cted  or  eiii-  he,-'n  illiistrioiisas  a  king,  he  yvonid  liay,‘heen  lilood  in  his  oyvn  and  in  other  animal  liiKlies  "loistnre  iiihI  .sali.«,  the  last,  fr,,iM  a  large 
iK-Ilishe,!  iiiaiiv  toyviis  and  cidos.  Nor  yvas  famous  as  an  author.  The  literary  works  of  is  constantly  ciiviilating.  England  claims  as  '|u,intiiy  ol  matter  in  the  lorm  oMiile. 
hi.s  jirivate  clinraett'r  Ic.ss  yvortliy  of  being  .Vlfred  were  nimierons,  onsistiiig  of  original  one  ot  her  sons,  the  man  yvliosc  poyverfiil  The  dc.scripiion  given  above  of  the  circu* 
recorded,  than  his  nolile  actions  an,  1  beneficial  compositions  ami  translalions ;  he  de\  oted  so  int,‘llect  at  last  cstahlished  this  truth,  in  op-  lation  ol  the  hloiel  is  only  an  outline  ;  and 

ordinances.  Independent  of  Ids  regal  qnal-  nincli  time  to  his  stndie.s,  that  he  at  length  position  to  strong  ap|Karances,  and  to  the  l,y  shoyving  tlie  maimer  in  w  hich  fresh  ma- 

itie.s,  in  his  private  life  he  yvas  the  most  ami-  iK'cam,*  the  most  acute  scholar  of  the  age  he  most  li.xed  prtjndices.  i)r.  Harvey  jinhlish-  ferial  enters,  it  contains  nion-  than  Haryey 

able  person  this  island  ever  produced.  His  lived  in;  he  was  a  gramniaiian,a  rhetoi  iriaii,  e,l  his  pnjols  in  the  y,*ar  1IJI9.  A  |M“rson  knew  ol  the  sol, jeer.  In  this  department 

form  yvas  unc.xceplionahic.  Ids  mien  graceful,  a  philosopher,  an  Idstorian,  the  prince  of  wlio  tries  to  imagine  yvhal  the  science  of  of  knoyvh'dge,  as  in  most  others,  we  have 

and  his  adilress  ea.sy  and  gente,*!.  In  eon-  Saxon  |>o,-sy,  a  niiisician,  a  geoineti ician,  and  mi'dicine  could  have  In'eii  yvhi  e  it  took  no  advanced  from  the  very  general  and  vague, 

versation  lie  yvas  agre,-ahle  and  instructive;  an  excellent  architect.  account  of  this  fact,  on  yvidch,  as  a  Imsls  all  to  the  more  piirticilar  and  precise:— and 

but  yvheii  he  harantrued  Idsarmy,  or  endcav-  The  tidloyving  is  a  list  of  the  yvritings  of  cerudii  reasoning  about  the  phenomena  of  just  as  the  general  tiafnre  of  steam  was 

ored  to  excite  the  indignation  of  his  noliles  this  great  monarch :  life  must  rest,  is  prepared  for  yvhat  old  med-  knoyvn  long  before  it  s,Tved  in  stenm-en- 

against  their  infidel  invaders,  the  energy  and  1.  Brevianiin  qnoddam  collectiim  ex  Le-  ical  hooks  exhibit  of  the  yvrithings  of  human  eiiies  ;  and  as  the  period  of  the  moon’s  rev- 
fire  of  Deniostli, ties  gave  yveight  to  his  nr-  gihns  Trojanornm,  Ac.,  lih.  i.  breviary  col-  r«‘a.soii,  in  attempt.s  to  explain  and  to  form  oliitioii  had  been  acciiratefv  observed  for 

giimetits,  and  rendered  them  irresistibly  per-  lection  oiit  of  the  Layvs  of  the  Trojans,  theories,  yvliile  a  fatal  ermr  wms  mi.xetl  yviih  tlioiisands  of  years  la-fore  the  fliictiiBtiona 

fiiia.sive.  Greek.s,  Mritons,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  in  one  every  siipiKisiiion.  The  chief  rirciiinstance  in  her  velocity  could  he  cniciilateil  so  ns  to 

His  affahilify  gained  him  the  love  of  his  l.cK)k.  Lelaiul  .“ayv  this  yvork  in  the  Saxon  which  prevented  the  earlier  discovery  of  the  make  her  the  mariner’s  Ik-si  guide  in  his 

Buhjects;  but  at  the  .same  time  he  kneyv  hoyv  tongue,  at  Christehurch  in  Hampshire.  2.  circulation  yvas,  that  on  examining  dead  IkkI-  courses  arro.ss  the  ocean,— so,  when  Hervej 

tocondescend  yvithoiit  sinking  iH'loyv  his  dig-  Visi  Saxoniim  Leges,  li!>.  i.  The  Layvs  of  the  i’s,  the  arteries  were  always  found  empty  of  lia<l  proved  ihe  sim|ile  fiict  of  the  eircxilation 

nity,  and  hoyv  to  endear  himself  to  them  We.st  .Saxons,  in  one  book.  Pitts  tells  ii.«,  blood ;  yvliieh  was  the  reason,  nlf^,  of  these  of  the  Mood,  he  had  left  much  yet  to  l*a 

without  lessening  their  veneration.  He  nev-  tlmt  it  is  in  Mermet  College  Library, at  Cam-  y ess -Is  Ik  ing  called  nrtenes,  or  air-tubes.  done,  by  observing  and  reasoning  from  nii- 

er  immoderately  indulged  himself  in  the  In.x-  bridge.  3,  Iiistitiitn  qitaedam,  lih.  i.  Certain  We  now  know,  that  as  the  Thames  water  nniiie,  to  remler  trie  knowledge  nvail.-dile 
uries  of  the  table ;  on  the  contraiT,  he  yvas  Institutes,  in  one  book.  This  is  mentioned  spreads  over  London  in  ;>i|»es,  to  supply  the  for  the  many  useful  purposes  which  it  ia 

UBCommoiily  moderate  in  his  diet,  and  rc-  by  Pitts,  and  seems  to  be  the  second  capita-  inhabitants  generally,  and  to  answer  the  jwr-  calculated  to  serve.  Within  a  few  vesri 

strained  all  his  desires  within  proper  bounds.  I  lation  with  Guthrum.  4.  Contra  judices  in-  tieular  purposes  of  brewers,  bakers,  tanners,  only,  has  the  importance  of  tbs  subordiaaM 


uo 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


circiim!«tH»ic*!9  t>een  fully  upprefiHteil — as  is 
evin<'e«l  l»y  llie  iiutnerous  works  compuse<l 
to  eliiridute  tliem  {  hut  many  of  which 
works  have  served  only  to  |trove,  that  if  the 
,  ditiiculties  were  to  Imj  solved  hy  imtural 
philosophy,  iiiedicul  men  in  gimeral  had 
not  yet  studied  it  siifHi'ieiitly  to  lie  aide  to 
use  It  snceessfully.  In  this  section  it  will 
b«i  Htteinpled  to  place  certain  iniportunt 
points  of  the  suhjeet  in  a  clear  light  ;  and 
by  referring  ilirccily  to  the  genenil  laws  of 
nature,  as  ex|dained  in  the  hody  of  the 
work,  to  settle  existing  disputes  on  some  of 
these  |a>intts  to  rem  ive  remaining  doiihts 
on  others,  un<l  to  suggest  some  important 
new  applications. 

The  tact  of  the  circiilatioti  of  the  hlood 
being  once  admitted,  an  iinpiirer  who  con- 
teniphites  the  apparatus  liy  which  it  is  ef- 
fecteil^  is  led  hy  the  general  an.ilogics  of  na¬ 
ture  to  <’uiieei\e — 1st.  That  the  ventricle  ol 
the  iieart,  at  each  contract  on,  empties  itsell 
into  the  great  artery  2d.  'I'liat  the  conse- 
qiicjit  jet  c.inses  a  wave  to  pass  along  to  the 
extrem.ties  of  the  arterial  tree,  accounted 
simply  elastic,  so  as  lo  produce  every  w  here 
what  is <  idled  the  pulse  ; — ,11.  That  ihe  force 
of  the  heart,  acting  along  the  arteries,  forces 
ih  *  Idoial  through  their  open  cajiiliary  cx- 
treniiii  s  into  ihe  eonnneiicing  veins  and 
along  the  veins  hack  to  the  heart  again. — 
Now  these  guesses,  which  Harvey  lielieved 
completely  to  ilescrilie  the  eirculation,  arc 
ail  nearly  true;  hut  the  fidlowing  facts,  and 
others  uscertained  since  Haney’s  day,  not 
exactly  squaring  with  them,  have  rendered 
faither  investigation  neeessaiv.  1st.  The 
pulse,  insteail  of  lieing  a  distimfhf  proicressive 
wave,  is  almost  as  iiistantancoiis  over  the 
whole  hody  as  a  shock  of  eleetrieity  ; — 2d. 
The  arteries  are  all  tiniiid  empty  after  death  ; 
and  if  an  artery  he  tied  in  the  living  hody, 
tl  e  part  h.-yond  the  ligature,  alllioiigh  the 
action  of  the  heart  eaiiiiot  reach  it,  is  soon 
emptied  liirongli  the  capillaries  into  the 
veins; — ,'11.  Although  the  rapidity  (d’ the 
blooil’s  pa'Sai;e  through  the  capillaries  v  arii's 
very  niiich,  *1  does  not  vary  in  exact  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  changes  in  the  rapidity  or 
force  of  the  heart’s  action.  In  analysing 
this  snhject,  it  is  convcmciit  to  follow  the 
blood  roniiil  from  ihe  heart  to  the  heart 
ngiin,  through  the  tiiree  stages  of,  1st.  Tue 
arUrit*  ;  2d.  The  capillaries ;  3d.  The  veins. 
— Physics. 


CHEMISTRY. 

ITTRACTIOir. 

I.x  the  operations  and  changes  of  nature, 
five  kinds  of  attraction,  in  some  measure 
distinct,  are  recogiii/ed  hy  philosophers. — 
One  kind  eaiises  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth, 
the  rivulet  or  brook  to  de.scend  from  tlie 
mountain  to  the  ocean;  rain,  liaii,  and  snow 
to  de.scenil  from  the  clouds;  the  moon  to 
revedve  roiiml  the  earth,  the  earth  roiiiid  the 
Biin,  and  various  other  :>idilime  operations  in 
the  heaveiH.  This  is  culled  the  uttractioii 
of  gravitatioti, 

.\notlier  kind  of  attraction  unites  the  dif¬ 
ferent  (larticles  of  a  body,  as  ol’  iron,  wood, 
silk,  i^c.,  so  IIS  to  give  them  strength. — 
From  the  dillerent  (legrces  of  this  kind  id' 
nitraeiion  in  d iff,  rent  bodies,  iron  is  stronger 
than  lead  or  e.vpjier  ;  white  oak  is  stronger 
than  po|il.')r  ;  silk  than  cotton,  &c.  'J'liis 
is  calieil  the  atiraetioii  of  (  (diesion, 

.Another  kind  draws  a  mass  of  iron  to  a 
magnet,  gives  the  needle  of  a  compass  a 
north  and  .south  direction,  &c.  This  i.s 
called  magnetic  attraction. 

.Another  kiml  of  attraction  ilraws  light¬ 
ning  to  a  roil,  and  produces  inniimerahic 
Ollier  experiiiirnt'  in  electricity,  and  is  cull¬ 
ed  electrical  attraction. 

The  fifth  and  last  kind  is  carrying  on  iii- 
nnmerahle  changes  in  the  internal  ariange- 
menls,  ami  in  the  natures  and  projierties  of 
bodies.  Hy  iiriiigin:'  a  coal  of  fire  to  touch 
n  mass  of  gun|W)vvder,  it  (irodiices  an  im- 
inediate  explosion,  and  in  an  instant  changes 
lhatsolifi  sultstance  into  several  airs  or  gases. 
Hy  bringing  a  blaze  of  fire  in  contact  with 
a  mixture  of  two  gases,  oxigeii  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  it  produces  an  explosion  more  sudden 
and  powerful  than  gunpowder,  and  instaiiily 
<?hniiges  two  airs  into  water.  The  last  kind 
of  attraction  referred  to,  by  bringing  nitric 
arid,  (aquafortis,)  a  powerful  corroder,  in 
contact  with  iMita-^h,  another  very  corrosive 
piih.staf:  ’e,  |irodnces  saltpetn:,  iT  compara¬ 
tively  harmless  salt. 

By  similar  combinations,  produced  by  the 
attraction  of  one  l»o<ly  to  armther,  copperas, 
lilne  vitriol,  verdigris,  chrome  yellow,  soap, 
starch,  sugar,  firx'iid,  wine,  cider,  beer,  and 
nhdost  every  snfistHitre  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  iisefiil  and  domestic  arts,  are  formed. 
This  is  called  chemical  attraction. 

'I’he  in-tain’es  of  this  kind  of  aftrartioii 
are  literally  endless,  ns  are  the  operations 
pntdnced  hy  it.  And  whether  artists  are 
aware  of  it  or  tiot,  they  are  entirely  depen¬ 
dant  upon  tba  laws  of  cbamiiai  attraction. 


for  the  success  of  their  operations.  Of 
course,  the  more  futniliar  they  are  with  these 
laws,  and  the  more  strictly  they  adhere  to 
theiri,  the  fewer  will  he  their  instances  of 
failure,  imd  (he  greater  their  siicces.s. 

As  all  the  changes  in  the  chemical  world 
are  produced  hy  the  various  and  compar¬ 
ative  attractions  which  bodies  have  for  each 
other,  we  shall  he  under  the  necessity  ot 
hringiiig  to  view  this  great  and  f'liiidamenial 
principle  of  the  science  of  chemistry  in  al¬ 
most  every  step  ol’  our  progress.  It  may 
still  lie  proper  to  rem.irk  on  the  jiresent  oc¬ 
casion,  that  tlie  power,  and  the  various  de¬ 
grees  of’  cheniieal  atiraetioii,  and  ihe  won- 
derl’ul  precision  wiili  which  it  acts  in  every 
ease,  and  the  infinitely  varied,  and  iiitei'esi- 
iiig  and  imporiant  result.s  which  ii  produces, 
are  alike  H.sioni.shiiig  and  atlraciive.  Tliey 
are  deserving  of  lieiiig  iindersiood  in  the 
most  perfect  and  famdiur  manner,  hy  ever} 
idiilo.soplier  and  every  arti.sl,  hy  every  man 
and  every  woman  in  the  world. 


ESSAYS  O.N  KNOWLEDGE. 

BY  G.  VV.  LIGHT.  ' 

The  following  iii  the  liiiroduclion  lo  a  series  o! 
Essays  v^hichare  lobe  furnished  lor  this  |;a|)er, and  (or 
ihe  A’ uuiig  Mechanic,  a  uselul  scic  iitific  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  city. 

The  .Author  of  the  universe  wants  every 
intelligent  lieing  to  be  a  free  and  deep 
thinker.  1  his  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that 
Ids  l•reMtures  can  enjoy  tin  ir  existence  in 
his  houndless  creation  only  in  proportion 
to  the  «;xtei!t  ol’their  knowledge,  and  that 
his  henevoleiice  winild  he  very  limited, did 
he  not  give  them  this  freedom  of  ihonght, 
they  hciiig  niialdc!  to  obtain  extensive  iiifor- 
inaiion  in  any  other  way.  If  this  he  not 
iroi*,  why  were  we  endowed  wiili  the  noble 
capaeily  for  reading  and  refieeting  iipon 
tlie  glorious  Volume  of  Nainre  ;  and  why 
was  it  placed  hetiire  ns  in  all  its  niaimifi- 
eeiice,  so  well  calenlated  to  awaken  a  desire 
for  an  neipiaiiitunce  with  its  sulilimu  reve¬ 
lations  ? 

Every  mind,  jii.«r  so  far  ns  it  dors  not 
posse.ssa  taste  f’or  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
is  in  an  tinnatnral  state.  This  I  iiil’er  from 
the  (ireeeding  remarks;  and  I  think  that 
both  the  ohservations  and  the  inference, 
iqion  examination,  will  prove  to  he  sound. 

I  would  therefiire  advise  every  one  who 
does  not  jiossess  a  taste  for  study,  to  refl-'ci 
upon  his  siinatioii  as  a  m(‘nil)(;r  of  the 
universe!  of  Jehovah  ;  to  reflect  iqion  the 
time  he  has  wasted  during  his  life  in  n.sc  les- 
employmeiiis,  which  were  calenlated  to 
blunt  bis  iiainral  sensibilities  ;  iiiid  to  resolve* 
for  tlie  future  to  let  bis  condoi't  be  more 
wortliy  of  the  exalted  place  which  he  holds 
III  ihis  splendid  creation. 

I  look  upon  llie  people  of  this  world  as  ;i 
class  id’ scholars  in  one  ol'llie  great  scliocd- 
rooiiis  of’ Deity.  The  only  reason  why  all 
arc*  not  good  jinpils,  is  the  wrong  practices 
id’ the  world — as  is  hinted  in  the  ailv  ire  just 
given  ;  and  these  practices  have  debased 
the  mind  so  as  to  lead  it  to  all  the  low, 
grovelling  piirsnits  whiefi  are  coniinoii  in 
ihe  world.  Hut  the  prospect  that  ihe  great 
hody  of  the  peiqile  will,  at  some  foinre 
period,  he  roused  to  the  exercise  id’ its  high 
intelli'Clnal  powers,  is  daily  hiighiening.  | 
riie  means  in  operation  for  waking  up  and 
|»erpeliiating  a  taste  (or  intelleetind  ini- 
|irovcment,  were  never  so  great  as  at  the 
present  day.  ‘  The  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  have  been  broken  up  ;  and  a  deluge  of 
information  ;  tlieologieal,  seientifie,  and  eiv  il 
— is  carrying  all  hel’ore  it,  filling  up  the 
v  allies,  and  sealing  the  nioniitain  tops.  A 
sjtiril  of  iiiqnirv  has  gone  forth,  and  sits 
hrnoding  upon  the  mind  of  man.  Astn  the 
efTcct,  mneh  will  depend  upon  right  regula¬ 
tion  and  direeiioii.’ 

No  sound  objection  ran  be  brought  agtiinst 
the  universal  spiead  <d’  knowledge.  Wi* 
were  made  to  be  reasonable  beings;  and 
‘  how  rail  we  reason  hut  from  what  we 
know?’  The  world  has  reasoned  siiperfi- 
eially,  comparatively  speaking,  long  enough. 
(Jive  the  great  mass  ol’ihe  (leople  facts  — the 
more  the  better;  and  let  them  reason  from 
them;  and  then  we  may  look  (or  an  exten¬ 
sively  enlightened  public  semimeiit  on  all 
important  siihjeets.  I’litil  tliis  he  done,  the 
ten  ihniisand  divisions  of  the  world  nmsi 
eontimie  to  exist:  for  doetnrs  must  disagree 
while  the  mass  of  the  people  rem.iin  in  igno- 
ranee — heeau.se  the  intellect  td'  the  whole 
world  is  needed  to  deeiile  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  which  are,  and  ever  have 
been  agitated  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  then,  who 
(lereeives  the  great  advantages  of  universal 
edneation,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  dissipate 
the  elonds  of  ignorance  which  still  hang 
over  onr  globe,  in  oriler  t«>  hasten  the  period 
when  the  siin  of  knowledge  sli:ill  gleam 
upon  tb«  world  in  all  ita  iiieridiua  splen¬ 
dor 


LYCEUMS. 


BOSTON  LYCEOM. 

On  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  a  lecture 
was  given  before  the  Boston  Lyceum  by  George 
W.  Light,  the  Secrelaiy  of  the  Society,  on  the 
-.ubject  of  ‘  Business  and  Study.’  The  object  ot 
.ihe  lecture  was  lo  prove  that  study  and  exteiyuve 
acquirements  Were  entirely  compatible  with  the 
most  active  business  of  life,  and  that  business 
men  in  many  respects  had  a  decided  advantage 
lor  tlie  acquisilion  of  knowledge  over  tliu>e 
whof  y  devoted  lo  iierary  pursuits.  By  various 
examples  and  practical  illustraiinns,  the  lecturei 
made  out  his  ease  Ic  the  conviction  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  ids  audience. 

To  give  variety  and  interest  to  the  perlorm- 
ance,  which  was  a  real  Lyceum  lecture,  a  prac¬ 
tical  business-like  prudueliuii,  Mr.  L.  occasion¬ 
ally  intro<Juced  passages  containing  considerable 
strong  poetiy,  hum  which  we  are  perniilled  to 
make  a  selection.  In  speaking  of  those  who 
profess  to  have  no  natural  taste  lor  intellectual 
pursuits,  he  remarks: — 

Have  no  ta-te  for  study Cannot  study  .’ — 
Who  aie  they  ?  Vv  here  are  they  Are  they  in 
-oine  dark  coiner  ol  ihe  universe — shutout  tioin 
all  the  oeauiitul  things  of  God’s  creation — drag- 
ging  out  a  bruii-h  existence,  with  no  hope  oi 
ever  being  ameliorated  from  their  gl.Kuny  con- 
didun Or  are  they  in  a  gloiious  cieatiun, 
without  an  under  landing  to  perceive,  and  a  liean 
to  feel,  Ihe  divine  intluenees  everywhere  diHu^eu 
around  them  r  One  or  the  other  of  the.-e  musi 
be  the  rase — if  we  may  make  deductions  lium 
their  own  language.  If  they  have  (he  noble  fac¬ 
ulties  of  mind,  an  I  their  own  words  are  eurrect, 
hey  caimol  be  w  here  a  brilliant  sun  is  gleaiidn,. 
down  upon  them — and  where  the  stars  ol' iieaven 
are  glimmering  in  their  diamond  radiaii.'C.'  Tliey 
cannot  be  standing  upon  one  of  (he  beau  ilui 
globes  ill  the  elei  nal  sjiaee  of  Jeliov.ih.  They 
can  see  no  giant  tnoiin'aiiis  lowering  lo  the  clouds 
— no  green  v. lilies  spangled  with  the  flowers  ol 
he  earth  siidliiig  aiound  them.  They  can  heai 
■10  sound  rolling  aw.iy  froni  the  sublime  depths 
of  die  ocean.  They  can  see  no  liablnings  Ha-h- 
iiig  in  the  broad  expanse  above  them  ;  nor  heai 
lie  sound  of  the  artillery  of  heaven  tliundeiing 
•  iver  the  wide  firmainen',  as  if  it  would  shaki 
he  pillars  of  the  universe  If  they  could  see 
and  hear  all  this, — they  would  inquire  about  the 
earth  they  Ireail  upon;  the  heaiilifiil  things  scat  - 
eied  in  such  piolu'iori  aiound  them;  and  the 
uin,  and  the  everlasting  stars  above  tiicni.  But 
it  is  a  fact,  that  they  do  possess  this  inexiiauslible 
mind  ;  and  they  do  dwell  in  itie  grand  universe 
of  Go<l ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  altoi  their  ver\ 
nature,  in  oriler  to  de.scend  into  their  deplorable 
situation  The  fact  is,  the  tioiirs  of  their  live- 
which  might  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  ot  know 
ledge,  aie  wasted  m  practices,  (he  effect  of  which 
is  to  render  the  mind  iiiscn-ihle  lo  the  subliiuil} 
of  the  universe  in  which  they  dwell. 

Soci.xL  Lyceums. 

Though  the  Lyceum,  in  all  its  departments, 
is  eminently  a  social  institution,  the  beauty  ami 
exeellence  of  itiat  feature  of  i's  character  is  nevci 
so  happily  exhibited  as  in  small  circles  of  ladie- 
and  gentlemen.  In  such  circles,  there  can  he 
he  same  freedom  of  coinniuniea'ion  atid  of  con- 
ver-alion,  on  the  part  ol  both  ladies  and  gentlc- 
uicn,  as  in  a  fashionable  parly.  The  piiiicipa' 
dilference  trelween  the  two  i.s,  that  one  offers  a 
feast  of  sweetmeats  and  cordials,  the  olher  a  feast 
of  minds  and  souls. 

The  ricli  enlertainnient  we  received  at  a  Social 
Lyceum  in  Boston,  a  few  evenings  since,  consist¬ 
ed  in  part  of  the  follow  ing  communication,  w  liich 
came  from  Ihe  pen  and  the  lips  of  a  lady  who 
seldom  fails  to  contribute  her  share  to  a  mental 
repast.  We  esteem  it  a  favor  to  extend  the  same 
entertainment  to  our  leaders,  both  as  a  repast 
and  an  example  worthy  their  imitation. 

"  halever  may  be  lire  fate  of  Town,  County, 
Slate,  ami  National  Lyceums,  we  hope  that  So. 
cial  Lyceiiios  will  increase  in  imiiilier,  spiiit.  and 
intelligence,  tmlii  every  lady  and  genllenian  in 
our  land  sfiall  have  an  oppoi-turiily  lo  attend  and 
enjoy  an  intelleetiial  banquet  at  their  own  fire¬ 
sides  and  those  of  their  neighbors. 

THE  THBEE-IOI.n  NATL'RE  OF  MAN. 

To  every  human  being  the  Creator  has  eom- 
iniited  ainosi  important  trust — tfie  care  of  a  phys¬ 
ical,  an  intellectual,  and  a  moral  nature.  It  is  a 
care  wtiich  cannot  be  transferred  or  avoided  ;  on 
each  individual  must  rest  the  sole  responsibility 
of  providing  for  his  own  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  necessities.  The  most  that  others  can  do 
for  us  is,  to  supply  tlie  inateiials — we  must  use 
'.heiri.  The  p.ireiit  offers  fowl  to  his  child,  but 
be  cannot  force  him  lo  cat.  The  teacher  spread- 
before  him  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  but  he 
canno'  force  him  lo  receive  them.  Toe  preachei 
pre.-ents  the  ino.ives  to  holiness,  but  he  canno 
make  him  holy. 

The  great  business  of  life,  as  regards  ourselves, 
is  to  take  care  of  this  threefold  nature,  and  bring 
each  part  to  the  highest  pei  lection  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  Of  course  our  first  work  is  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  w  ith  the  laws  that  govern 


It,  and  with  all  llie  lueaiis  of  preservaiion  and 
niipiovemciit  that  ate  wiihin  our  reach. 

Our  next  work  is  to  toiin  hahit.s  of  stiict  obe¬ 
dience  to  all  t  esc  laws,  and  carefully  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  all  these  means. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  these  laws.  It  is  a 
law  of  our  physical  nature,  that  a  certain  amount 
of  iiouiishiiieiit  inu.'t  be  daily  received  in'o  the 
jy.stcin,  and  the  quaii.ity  must  be  neither  iiioie 
nor  less  than  the  s  ate  ot  the  system  requires. 
.Another  law  i.s,  that  a  certain  number  ot  hotirs 
m  every  twenty-four  must  be  ailoile«i  lo  repose 
— a  repose  not  merely  of  the  hotly,  and  all  the  av¬ 
enues  to  the  mind,  but  of  the  mind  itself;  fft 
-uch  is  the  niysteiious  action  of  mind  on  matter, 
liial  the  hooiiy  powers  will  nut  be  refreshed  un¬ 
less  the  mind  reposes  also.  To  Ihe  application 
of  this  law  IS  athxed  the  same  direction  as  to  the 
o.her;  (he  repose  must  be  iieiiher  longer  nor 
dioi  ter  than  tbe  state  ot  the  system  requires. 

Besides  the  laws  which  govern  all  nialerial 
liriiigs,  iheieis  a  cixle  of  By-laws  lor  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  growing  out  of  hi-  peculiar  consiiluiioiY 
and  circuiiislaiices — which  il  is  equally  liis  duty 
,iiid  inleiest  to  obey.  To  eaeli  ol  these  laws  se¬ 
vere  penaltie-  are  attached,  as  every  transgressor 
.>nuws  lull  well. 

Our  intellectual  nature,  too,  has  its  laws,  and 
woe  to  llie  one  who  breaks  them.  It  is  a  law  of 
mmd,  to  glow  stronger  by  aclion — and  tlie  pun- 
i-hiiienl  of  iillene.ss  is  imbecility.  Another  law 
of  mind  is,  to  expand  in  piopoi  itoii  to  (he  num¬ 
ber  of  ideas  presented  to  it.  \  ou  cannot  till  the 
^  mind  as  y'oii  do  a  vessel — pour  in  ever  so  many 
'  ilidiights,  and  it  will  only  be  cn  arged  by  them, 
and  prepared  foi  more.  Thus  it  will  probably  go 
on  lorever,  increasing  in  knowledge,  and  in  (he 
capability  of  acquit ing  knowledge. 

Tbe  heart,  lo  >,  (hat  unruly  thing,  has  its  laws, 
hut  they  aie  loo  olten  neglected.  One  of  ihe 
must  important  is,  that  the  heart  is  hardened  by 
an, and  the  moral  sensibilities  are  worn  out  by 
being  tiilled  with. 

An  acquaintance  with  tlie  laws  of  Our  three 
natures,  w  ill  suggest  the  means  of  pre.serv»tioiY 
ind  iinprovi-iiieiit. 

\V  hen  we  look  round  upon  the  romniitnify, 
and  see  how  mneh  lime  and  thought  and  money 
IS  expended  in  provision  lor  our  animal  naiure — 
how  miu'h  concern  is  manifested  about  ‘  what 
we  shall  eat.  and  wliat  we  shall  drink,  and  w  here- 
wiili.il  we  shall  he  eloitied,’  w«!  sliall  he  apt  to 
oppose  that  lliis  part  of  onr  dn'y  is  suiricieiilly 
nnder.-tocMl  and  apjii eeiated.  Hut  it  is  not  so.  in 
general,  this  inlurest  is  worse  ilian  useless,  be¬ 
cause  il  has  a  mistaken  aim;  Ihe  means  of  setf- 
^ratifieation  an-  sought  instead  ot  tliose  oi  self- 
preservation.  The  consequence  of  lliis  mi.stuke 
is,  that  the  w  ui  Id  is  full  of  disease  and  preinature 
leaih.  Few  per-ons  lake  the  pains  lo  make 
heiiiselves  acquainted  with  llie  laws  of  tlieir 
'orporeal  being,  siill  less  with  those  adapteiMo 
heir  peculiar  constitution  and  siiualion,  until 
hey  arc  remimlcd  of  its  imporiance,  by 
-yniploins  of  disease  and  decay.  Tliis  explains 
the  origin  of  the  universal  prejudice  against 
■  living  hy  rule,’  and  adopting  pieratitions  and 
jirevcn'ives  ;  ‘  because.’  it  i-  said,  ‘  these  carelnl 
people  are  al ways  iiivali<ls ’— not  unilerstaiiding 
hat  I  heir  w  ant  u(  iiealtli  is  the  cause,  and  nut  (he 
cou.^equence  of  ihis  care. 

'I'he  moral  nature  is  manifestly  so  much  more 
important  than  the  others,  that  one  wonlii  expect 
o  -ce  it  occupying  llie  first  place  in  Itie  atleniion 
of  every  raiinr.al  being.  Though  much  is  said, 
iiid  w  rilten,  and  preached  about  if,  yet  after  all, 
there  is  very  tilile  done  in  the  wav  of  regulnr, 
systi-niatic  effiirt  to  raise  the  moral  character. — 
Every  one  adniire.s  moral  excellence,  and  desires 
o  possess  i' — hut  eonipaiatively  few  persevere 
n  the  fai'.hful  u.se  of  all  the  means  ol  becoming 
better.  All  are  lamenting  tlieir  deficiencies,  but 
how  few  put  f.)iih  vigor  ami  energy  enough  in 
he  work  of  improvement  tosatisly  llieiiiselves — 
or  to  make  visible  progress  fiom  day  to  day.  Do 
Ix'v  not  oftener  ‘sigh  and  go  hackwartl  7’ 

There  are  some  however  who  are  ••cally  in 
‘HiTie-t  in  the  work  of  moral  renova'ion.  'Vjih 
ueli,  lo  he  pure,  to  be  holy,  i<  the  all-ah«orbing 
coneeiT),  and  they  do  lise  d.iily  in  the  scale  of 
•xcelleiice.  No  zeal  can  be  more  latidahle,  lor 
!iottiing  is  so  iiii|>urtant ;  yet  to  surh  I  would 
-ay,  remember  you  have  an  immortal  mi'ul  com¬ 
mitted  to  your  care,  which  it  is  eqtially  your 
iiity  to  culiivate.  The  iiiiproveinent  of  the  mind 
may  he  made  a  very  important  aid  lo  the  im- 
pi  ovementof  the  heart.  Let  no  one  say,‘  I  find 
so  much  to  be  done  w  iihin  and  around  me  in  the 
way  of  moral  and  religious  advanceincni,  that  I 
have  no  lime  lor  intelleetiial  pursuits  The  in- 
lividii.il  who  thinks  so,  must  he  mU'asen. 
It  is  iinqiieslionahly  a  Christian  duty  to  ciil'ivate 
he  iiiinil.  "  hy  were  minds  given  ns.’  To  use 
I  hem  in  fulfilling  the  great  purposes  of  existence. 
The  more  they  are  strengihened  and  enlarged, 
the  hetier  arc  they  fitted  for  the  acromplishment 
of  these  purposes.  A  person  will  increase  in 
the  capicity  tor  happiness  and  nsefiilness  in  pro- 
porliun  'o  his  increase  in  intdleetual  poscer,  pro- 
viiled  he  at  Ihe  same  time  gives  due  attention  to 
his  moral  and  corporeal  natures.  a.  j. 


Barnum’s  Series. 

Four  School  Books  have  recently  been  pre¬ 
pared  liy  H.  L.  Barnum,  wliich  must  he  an  ac- 
qui'iiion  lo  the  means  of  education  They  are 
in  a  connected  aeries,  .md  loiindcd  upon  the  orig¬ 
inal  powefsand  n  itiiral  progress  of  mind.  The  first 
.lumber  in  the  series  adtiresses  ii.self  to  those  fac¬ 
ulties  of  children  which  first  manifest  themselves, 
.ind  is  well  designed  lo  call  those  faculties  into 
jxercise.  The  piincip.il  faculty  heie  lecogniz- 
mI,  is  the  power  of  observation  and  imitation, 
-.ided  tiy  the  most  ready  instiuiiient  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  viz.;  tbe  eye,  more  than  the  ear. 

The  (second  number  goes  one  step  farther  in 
exercising  thess:  early  faculties  of  children,  and 
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'Call'i  to  their  aid  another  iO'itruiiient,  viz. ;  the 
HAND.  It  leada  them  to  form  letters,  and  otlier 
fiifures. 

I  he  third  and  fourth  numbers  call  into  exer¬ 
cise  the  power  of  coiiipari.soii  and  rtfleciioni 
which  is  done  by  combining  w  ords  and  .sentences, 
the  elementary  principles  ot  Geography,  &c. 

As  these  books  are  founded  upon  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  prOgVes-ive  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
they  are  calculated,  by  exetcising  these  powerst 
to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  subjects  both  of  the 
powers  and  the  exercise  ;  or,  to  give  instruction 
and  entertainment  at  the  same  time. 

As  they  are  fitted  alike  for  schools  and  families, 
we  take  a  pleasure  in  pre.sen’ing  them  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  our  readers,  especially  of  parents  and 
teachers. 


Comparative  Meteorology. 

The  |»rns|>ert  is  every  dny  Itecotning  more 
enconrngiiig,  of  heiiig  aide  within  a  iiiotle- 
rate  [leriod  of  time  to  |in‘sent  to  otir  reader.s 
a  comparative  view  of  the  weutiier,  emhra- 
ciiig  the  tem|(erutiire,  wiinis,  <|iiuiitity  ot 
raiit,  in  tmniy  places  on  otir  cutititient, 
from  Qiteltec  to  New  Orleans,  uiid  pndmhls 
to  Mexico  nnd  Sooth  Atnericn.  We  ha\e 
alreafly  Tables  for  Di^cem'.ter,  kept  io  se\e- 
ral  pla(‘es,  w  hich  we  intend  inserting  in  om 
next  omiiher. 

It  is  et  iriently  prncticable,  to  give  n  com- 
pnmtive  view  «)f  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
nil  the  same  day,  niid  even  ilie  same  tionr. 
in  (iueliec,  lioston,Phihidelphia,  Churleston, 
New  Orleans,  Koenos  Ayres,  Cape  Horn. 
London,  Paris,  l.ilteria,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
New  Holinnd,  Calcutta,  ('anion,  Sr.  Pelers- 
burgh,  and  many  oilier  places  upon  opposite 
aides  of  the  earth.  Siieli  a  view,  to  say  tin 
least,  woold  Im  a  cnriii.-ity,  and  it  ci  iild 
hardly  fail  of  leading  ton  more  enlightened 
ami  more  correct  theory  of  winds  and  of  thi 
weather,  than  we  have  tit  present. 

If  nil  sclio<  Is  on  this  and  tlie  other  conti¬ 
nent  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  (Gil.)  f'emale  Seminiiry,  the  wmk 
would  h-  done;  tit  least  it  wotild  have  been 
fairly  Imgiin. 

As  we  slionid  he  glad  to  give  a  cotnpar- 
ative  view  of  the  weather  in  as  lo'iiiy  plaees 
as  possilile  fir  Janiiarv,  ISiRf,  we  simll  es¬ 
teem  it  a  particid.ir  favor  for  any  school  or 
individual  who  may  keep  a  Table  for  this 
month,  to  forward  it  for  the  itseofthe  Fam¬ 
ily  Lyteiim,  and  through  that  for  the  use  ol 
many  ind.vidiials  in  all  the  states  in  the 
Unioit. 


P.  A  I  I.  n  o  .1  D  Journal. 

Wf.  have  already  more  than  once  iioiici-d  a  New 
York  weekly,  under  the  above  title.  We  are  leii 
again  lo  notice  it,  from  die  great  interest  we  lake  in 
its  otijeeis,  and  onr  warm  a|iprobali(>o  in  the  mmle  in 
conduciing  it.  'I’he  number  just  rceeivcil  is  one  o 
great  interest  and  imporiaine.  We  make  from  ii 
iilreral  extracts  for  our  present  nmnber.  and  it  it  weri' 
practicable,  .should  Im*  g'ad  to  present  lo  our  reailer 
a  map  of  Antwerp,  w  iih  the  ailjom  ng  plai-es,  the  pres¬ 
ent  seat  of  war  ill  Europe,  given  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Journal. 

Electrical  Telegraph. 

‘  The  followitig  commnnication  was 
linnded  to  ns  by  an  intclligetit  foreigner, 
now  in  this  city,  relative  to  the  tran.sinission 
of  intelligence  between  commereial  cities, 
ns  \»-w  York  ami  Albany,  or  New  Vtirk 
and  Piiiladelphiti  — I’or  itistancp,  by  means 
of  Flectricity.  He  has  also  exphiineit  to  ii.s 
Ills  proposeil  plan  of  commiitiiealing  or 
receiving  intelligence  itetweett  any  two 
given  ptiims,  however  disiaiif,  almost  in¬ 
stantaneously.  The  pnnci/>/e  is  by  tni  means 
new  ;  hilt  the  application  of  it  to  this  im¬ 
portant  purpose  has  not  been,  that  we  are 
nware  of,  attempted  by  any  person  before. 
The  inventor,  Mr.  Boreh,  of  St.  (]’roix, — 
who  has,  ns  he  informs  ns,  seenred  a  |ialeni 
for  his  invention, — thinks  it  rnaj  he  applied 
with  great  ease  to  long  lines  of  R.iilroad. 

7I<  I'le  Editor  of  the  Ameiican  Rail-Road  J>  u  'nal. 

Sir,  — On  the  prineiple  that  the  eh'ctrie 
fluid  eaii,  by  the  means  of  an  insnlateil 
comliictor,  he  conveyed  to  any  distance 
instantaneously,  and  that  where  there  isany 
small  npeimig  in  the  cmidnctor  a  spark  wil 
niipear,  which  principle  has  been  proved  m 
established  l»y  nnmherless  experiment.s.  I 
have  discovered  n  mode  fiv  which  an  itistan- 


railroiiits 

to  great  eiiaiiiK'Is  of  t.'ommtimcHtiun : 
tlicy  ntpiire  loo  gitat  capital  to  he  ex- 
emled  to  every  village. — It  is  slated  that 
to  move  u  weiglil  of  a  ton  on  u  level 
railroad  requires  lint  the  stiength  that  is 
re(|uidite  lo  raise  np  eight  |M)mi«ls  o\er  a 
pulley.  'I'u  move  5(X)  Ins.  on  u  level  rail¬ 
road,  woiihl  require  then  oidy  the  strength 
neceseary  to  taide  np  2  pounds  over  a  pul¬ 
ley.  Carriages  of  alioiit  the  weight  of  a 
w  heel-lmrrow,  or  less  titan  tiiry  pounds, 
iiiigid  lie  made  lor  what  1  shall  call  a  foot 
raiintail.  I'roltahly  the  families  that  go  (o 
country  stores,  do  not  carry  geuerally  more 
than  JCO  ihs.  we.ght;  and  most  coininoiily 
they  ilu  not  carry  mote  than  50  Hts.  Bin 
.suppose  that  it  is  lliO ;  then  there  is  a 
eariiage  of  50  and  a  load  of  100  Ihs.  The 
force  reqnrred  to  mo\e  this  on  a  level  rail¬ 
road,  will  he  only  a  smull  fraction  iiiort- 
llnm  that  required  to  raise  half  a  |toimd 
over  a  pulley.  Anil  then  there  is  level  path 
to  walk  on.  If  there  are  deparinres  from  a 
lev^l,  some  more  strength  must  he  exerten 
at  the  usceiidiiig  planes;  hut  then  tiie  trav¬ 
eller  can  rest  on  his  carriage  at  the  descents. 
In  lact,  according  to  the  |irincqile.s  ot 
mechanics,  as  easily  as  a  titan  of  140  poniids 
weight  can  travel  tip  a  hill  .50  feet  high,  he 
can  nio\e  forward  a  loail  of  2tiU  pounds  a 
mile  ami  a  quarter  on  a  level  railroad.  It 
will  appear  ilieii,  that  foot  rnilroails  will  ht 
a  vast  public  henefii :  an  nil  vantage  not  to 
.he  rich  only,  hot  eliiefly  to  tlie  lahuring 
elassis.  [i2aifroai  JouniaL 


must  necessarily  he  confined  |  ated  into  20  or  30  lamiiis,  while  and  fine 

like  gauze  ;  of  tins,  t  aps,  riifflts,  and  even 
whine  laih<‘s’  smis  i<l  ciulhes,  tiuve  been 
made.  [RuUroad  Journal. 


Coal  Trade. 

VVe  have  laid  before  the  public  some 
statistical  iiiformaiion  respecting  certain 
hrunches  of  the  Coal  trade,  including  a 
view  of  the  capital  invested  and  labor 
employed  in  the  bti&iness  of  milling  ami 
iranspurtiiig  to  market  the  urnouiii  of  the 
annual  exporiatioiis  of  this  niineial  from 
tins  region.  VVe  have  iiot  entered  into  any 
caleulutiuii  relative  to  the  cost  or  value  ul 
ihe  very  expensive  iin|iruvemeiiis  lucideni 
to  iniiiing  iytuhli.<>liiiieiils.  Neither  have 
we  said  niiyiliing  euiicerniiig  the  lauds 
ihemselves,  whence  tmr  supplies  are  de¬ 
rived.  The  whole  Humber  of  miners,  la- 
norers,  horses,  cat's  and  lioals  employed, 
(ogetiier  with  the  respertive  wages  ot  the 
>wu  tirst,  and  original  cost  td'  the  l.itter,  is 
rompreheiided  in  our  statement,  witlioiii 
any  reference  to  otlier  Collateral  siihjec.is 
vvliicli  iiiiglit  lie  iniroiliiced.  Tiic  niiioiini 
of  coal  exported  from  this  region  dlirilig  the 
.season  will)  li  is  just  elided,  is  equal  to  two 
hundred  and  four  thun.sund  tons.  If  siiQi- 
cient  encouragement  by  early  purchases  is 
afforded  to  the  industry  of  the  miner  and 
lalMirer,  this  quantity  may  he  indefinitely 
mci'i'Uscil,  in  a  ratio  at  least  equal  to  any 
miure  demands.  No  one  in  any  degree 
acquainted  with  the  extensive  resources  ot 
(liis  region  will  for  a  moment  qiie.stion  the 
ii'uili  of  this  proposition.  The  natiii-al  ra¬ 
pacity  of  our  mountains  to  supply  the  article 
i.s  literally  boundless — tlie  means  of  expor- 
iatioii  Hileqiiule — the  indn.stry  of  onr  popu¬ 
lation  greater  than  any  reqmsitioiis  that  can 
oe  iiiHiie  iiptin  it.  An  cxam|ile  uffordeil  hy 
.1  .single  locality  will  illustrate  onr  meaiiinj!. 
Un  the  \V  e.st  ISrancIi  railroad  there  are  32.5 
•  Ri.s,  hi'loiiging  to  thirty  colliers.  Contract 
iiave  been  already  made  liir  supplying  ICO 
additional  cats.  Without  including  otliei 
cars  than  those  which  are  already  on  hand 
or  positively  engaged,  we  will  comniencr 
oiir  calculation  by  slating  that  each  car  vvill 
carry  two  and  a  lialf  tons  of  coal.  Allowing 
only  one  n  ip  per  day,  vvhih;  many  v  ery  fre- 
qiieiitly  make  two,  the  sum  total  wunld 
ipial  ICOO  tons  per  day,  or  COOO  tons  per 
week.  F.siimating  a  |»eriod  of  30  weeks  fur 
artive  operation.-  during  tlie  season,  tin 
aggregate  qiiniitiiy  would  amount  to  180, OCO 
rms,  almost  thrice  as  inin  li  as  is  reqnireil 
!or  the  annual  supply  ol  New  York.  This 
IS  a  very  moiiiTale  statement  of  what  can 
ictmdly  lie  accomplished  hy  ono-thini  o| 
he  coal  region.  Should  the  haekwanl- 
in  ss  of  purchasers  and  coniraiMors  suffer  a 
consiih  rahle  portii  n  of  the  seasoti  foriietivt 
Operations  to  elapse  vvitlioitt  making  provi 
-ion,  onr  ealcitlaiioti  tnay  he  verified — hitl 
,he  fault  vvill  tint  lie  ours. 

Of  the  tihnve  mentioned  204.000  tons  ol 
the  coal  ship|ied  frotri  this  region,  there 
pu.s.-ed  down  the  West  ilruneh  railroad 
67.059 

Mount  Carbon,  67,234 

Scliijylkill  V'alley,  27.9'<1  * 

Mill  Creek,  about  30,300 


Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad. 

Wk  learn  that  the  whole  of  the  grading 
and  all  tlie  hridgrs,  on  the  line  of  tins  runil, 
ire  filaced  under  coiitriirt,  that  tlie  work  is 
iO  he  cummetieed  immediately,  and  that  ii 
will  he  perserveriiigly  ami  vigorously  pros- 
.-eiited. 

We  believe  the  donlits  of  many  citizeli.s, 
IS  to  the  expedietiey  of  a  R.iilroad  rmmir.g 
so  nearly  paridlel  with  the  Uclevvare  river 
.o  'I'ictiloti,  are  pretty  g»Tii  rally  removed. 
In  the  seasoti  tif  the  year,  vvlien  iravelliiig 
and  iraiisporlation  lietvvei-ii  the  two  eiii.  s  is 
greatest — the  eommimieution  hy  steam  is 
iisiially  toiiiMy  prevented,  in  eonsi  qiieiiee  ol 
ice,  'J’he  gnat  length  ol  hist  winlt  r,  whieli 
for  several  mtinihs  clo.sed  the  ii.iv igation  of 
the  river,  and  the  eiiormuns  extent  of 
eaiiifige,  convinced  the  most  skeptical  ol 
tlie  necessiiv  of  such  an  improvement  as 
ihc  one  which  is  ahont  to  lie  commenced. 
W  hen  completed,  if  will  he  the  most  ilireet, 
-ore  and  expediiioiis  route  between  ihetwn 
cities  ;  its  location  entirely  obviating  all  tlie 
•I'jeetions  whieli  will  operate  against  the 
ilher  routes,  ero.-sitig  the  river  where  tlien 
ire  no  bridges.  'I'he  ditlii  oily,  will  he  an 
in-iiperiilile  ohjeeiion  lo  the  Bonteiitovv  n 
ind  .Amlioy  Railroad,  and  the  I’renion  route 
will  receive  the  preference  from  travellers, 
well  us  for  the  transportalioii  of  iner- 
ehundize. 

I'he  Railroad  vvill  lie  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  tlie  citizens  of  Bucks  County, 
passing  ns  it  tiocs  thronuh  the  most  wcallhv 
nd  densely  popol.ited  extremity;  adiling 
greater  liieililies  to  tlie  already  siqierior 
advantages  whieli  the  citizens  residing  tin 
the  borders  of  the  Delaware  have,  in  their 
iotereonrse  with  Philadelphia.  Railroad 
Journal. 

The  Railroad. 

It  gives  ns  great  pleasure  to  inform  onr 
retniers  that  the  Railroad  is  now  fini.-hed 
ind  in  eomplete  order,  from  the  Deptit  at 
.\tirtli  Spring  to  Beltield,  a  distance  tif  forty 
miles.  A  party  of  our  ciiiz.ens,  accompa¬ 
nied  hy  several  Members  of  the  Legislature 
iiiiide  the  fir.st  trip  heivveeii  the  two  phiees 
-III  Toestlay  hist ;  and  we  imderstaml  that 
ihere  WHS  an  niiiversal  expression  ofarltni- 
ration,  elicited  as  well  hy  the  lieaiity  nnd 
•aihstaniial  construction  of  the  work,  as 
hy  the  convielion  of  the  sn|>erior  facility 
mil  safely  which  this  mode  of  transporta- 
iioii  pos.sess  over  all  others.  The  return  trip 
from  Beltield  to  North  Sjiring,  was  per- 
formetl  in  alKiiit  two  hours,  ih  ilneting  the 
lime  h  .“t  in  the  several  stoppages.  I'olhosi’ 


intelligence  from  one  place  to  another,  at  nielhod  of  travelling,  it  may  not  he 
any  tlisiance,  may  he  made.  G.  V.  Bo  ch.  ||„  sav,  that  the  party  above  men 
P.  S.  This  commmiicator  miglit  espe  .  - 


who  have  not  vet  had  an  »p|tortmiitv  of 
taneotisHiidn-ciproealcommimicaiorofany  ,„.rsonally  observing  the  facilities  of'ihis 

nrniss 
ntioned 

hrenkfa.sted  iii'Petershorg,  dined  and  spent 
part  of  the  tlay  at  Belfield,  and  returned  to 
fown  before  thirk,  thus  traversing  a  ilistance 
of  85  miles  withoiii  the  least  fatigue. 

It  is  expected  that  tlie  section  of  the  road 
hetweeii  the  tow  n  depot  ami  that  at  Notih 
Spring,  will  lie  compleferl  hy  the  1st  of 
February  next.  \^Petersbnrg  Intelligencer. 


cially  he  of  great  use  in  railruutls.  [Railroad 
JournaL 


Foot  Railboads. 

Those  inventions  are  the  most  im|»ortant 
•which  eiiahle  all  classes  of  society  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  personal  strength. 
Railroads  fir  the  use  of  individuals,  like  a 
foot  path,  will  do  this,  Siazes,  steam-boats 
and  railroads  for  steam  and  horse  carriage, 
will  never  ilo  half  the  conveyance  of  |>as- 
wnnera  and  goods  over  the  country.  Large 


The  Lace  Bark  Tree, 
(Lagptta  lintearia,)  grow.*  in  the  high 
rocky  hills  of  Jamacia,  to  the  height  of  20 
feet ;  the  bark  is  thick,  and  may  be  separ- 


Total,  182.574 

The  balance  of  the  204,000  tons  was  mined 
oil  the  line  of  the  canal  in  this  vicinity. 

One  iiiiner  can  mine  1  1-2  tons  of  coal 
per  ilfiy — say  that  he  works  5  d.iys  in  the 
wet  k,  ami  45  weeks  in  the  year,  this  n  ill 
make  225  days;  to  mine  20'‘t,000  tons  ot 
coal  will  rtqiiire  in  round  nnmheis  600 
miners.  It  will  require  as  many  persons  to 
haul  onr,  skreeii,  and  convey  the  coal  to 
ilie  landings,  making  n|ienings,  &c.  as  it 
lines  to  mine  tlie  Coal — therefure  say  600 
laborers. 

'I'tie  VVext  Brandi  railroad  is  about  12  miles  long 
— llic  aver.’ge  di>iaiK-e  ul  li.iuhng  ibereoii  alMitit 

9  miles. 

Miiunt  Carlion  railroad  4  miles,  do.  do.  .3  tio 
Mdl  Creek  railroatl  4  nelei,  ,lo.  do.  3  do. 

.Schuy  lkill  Valley  do.  10  miles  do.  <lo.  5  do. 

20 

.Xvernge  ili-tarice  (say  5  miles) — one  Inirse 
inmis  4  wagons,  and  makes  two  trip,-  per 
day — each  wagon  averaging  1  3-4  tons— 
will  make  14  tons  fir  eaeh  liorse  per  day  — 
multiplied  hy  225  days,  gives  31.%  tons  to 
each  Itorsi — which  divided  into  203,000 
gives  65  horses.  It  requires  an  equal  iiiim- 
her  of  horses  to  liani  the  coal  out  of  tise 
drifts — say  130  horses. 

Ti>  carry  this  Coal  to  market  it  requires 
nboiit  4C0  boats — 400  horses — and  two  men 
and  one  h«iy  to  each  Uiiit — m.'iking  1200 
nieii  and  laiys  on  the  line  of  the  canal. 
'I’otal,  240  |iersoiis  ami  SX)  horses  actnally 
engaged  in  mining  the  uhuve  coal  aud 
conveying  it  to  market. 

There  are  on  tlie  West  Branch  Railroad 
in  use  325  cars,  Monnr  Caihon  L50,  Mill 

*  There  also  pasted  down  tbit  road  33,470  tbinglaa 
and  626/^  laet  feat  of  boardt 


Creek  about  2ti0,  Schuylkill  Valley  230— 
toiiil  hCo  cuts. 

’i  he  cars  nu  the  We»t  Branch  aoil  Mount 
Cartiun  railroads  cuei  un  lii  average  IlhU  a 
piece — uuii  ihoae  uu  the  Mid  Cteek  ai.d 
Schuylkill  Valley  curl  LLuLi^kOh  pieta— 
wlncij  wuuld  auiuuut  tu 

t64,6M 

400  boaU  at  $600  aacb^  awu.uv* 

630  huraat  at  40  «ach,  3t,iU0 

OuU  iiiiueit  at  7  aacb  par  Waak,  lb0,t>00 
bOU  UtsNaia  at  6  aacti  per  weak,  102,000 
IZUU  U>i.Uu«D  at  6  do.  lor  do.  32  uei.  i0z,U00 


Activa  capital. 


$i28«76« 


RBCAPITVLATIOjr  . 

Miiieri,  600 

Lalioieia  and  baatmaa,  1800 


Tatal, 

Horsca  • 

Cart 

boata 

Active  capital, 


2400 

A  6S0 
-  006 
400 
$828,760 


Cargo. 

Liverpool,  per  chaldron. 

$11.60 

Dydiiey, 

do. 

8,90 

V  Ii  gmia, 

do. 

9,00 

bcuuylaill, 

lOD, 

8.60 

Letiigij, 

do. 

8.60 

L4i:ik«k8iiiiDap 

8,60 

Prut  qf  Pud  in  wWut  York,  Decttn.  18, 1882. 

CUAL. 

Retail. 

lU,«iO 
10,00 
11,00 
11,00 
10,00 

WOOD. 

Hickory,  par  load,  (1-2  coid)  $2,50  a  2,00 
v>ak,  do.  2.u0  a  2,26 

•Ash,  do.  2,00  a  2.26 

.  iu«,  do.  I,a0  a  2,00 

v.lietiiut  do.  1,27  a  1,60 

The  fullowing  is  the  quantity  of  Coal 
Sent  to  maiket  m  the  years  18.11  aud  1832, 
«a  near  as  juu  be  uaceiTumeU  lu  ruuiHi  uuui- 
oera : 

1831.  183-2. 

Schuylkill,  81,VbO  tons.  204,000 

Little  8chuylkill,  l4,OoO 

Lehigb.  43,000  7o,o00 

Lataavvanna,  6  .UOO  86^100 


177,000 

The  consumption  last  year,  at 
year  at  cau  be  ascwiiamcu,  waa 


162,000 

Showing  nn  increase  over  the  consun.ptido  of 
la.-it  ytar  ol  15Z,U00  ton-,  and  over  the  supply  of 
be  tame  yeai  ui  202-000  tout. — A/mcil’  Jour. 

COMPARATIVE 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE. 


CHARLEtTON,  t.  C. 


NOSTRKAL,  L.  C. 


3 

9 

Therm. 

7  A.  M. 

Weaiher. 

Therm. 

7  A.  M. 

Weather* 

let.  1. 

61 

Cloudy, 

61 

Rainy. 

i. 

52 

Clear. 

43 

Raiuya 

3. 

5u 

Clear. 

46 

Far. 

4. 

60 

Clear. 

60 

Fair. 

5. 

65 

(Cloudy. 

61 

Fair. 

6. 

67 

Cloudy. 

62 

Fa.r. 

7. 

68 

Clear. 

62 

Fa  r. 

8. 

68 

Clear. 

45 

Far. 

9. 

73 

Cloudy. 

44 

Fair. 

10. 

73 

Cloudy. 

67 

Rainy. 

11. 

74 

Clear. 

66 

F"a:r. 

11 

7-1 

Cloudy. 

47 

Fair. 

13. 

74 

Rainy. 

42 

Fair. 

14. 

71 

Rainy. 

43 

Fair, 

15. 

64 

Clear. 

32 

Fair. 

16. 

62 

Clear. 

38 

Fair. 

17. 

6g 

Clear. 

47 

Fair. 

18. 

68 

Drizzly. 

60 

Fair. 

19. 

68 

Clear. 

38 

Fair. 

2'J. 

71 

Rainv. 

66 

Far. 

21. 

72 

Cloudy, 

43 

Fa.f. 

22. 

74 

Rainy. 

.35 

Fair, 

23. 

70 

Ramy. 

45 

Rainy. 

21. 

62 

Fair. 

35 

Ra-ny. 

25. 

64 

Fair. 

35 

a;. 

53 

Fair. 

23 

Fair. 

27. 

53 

Far. 

39 

Rainjit 

28. 

52 

f'a  r 

32 

Fair. 

29. 

45 

Claud  V. 

27 

Fur. 

30. 

48 

Cloudy, 

31 

Far. 

31. 

60 

Clomrv. 

37 

Fa.r. 

V.l. 

65 

Drzzly. 

62 

Fair. 

2. 

67 

('loudy. 

46 

Fa.r. 

3. 

71 

Fair. 

.36 

F«'r. 

4. 

67 

Far. 

40 

Rainy. 

5. 

68 

Cloudy. 

41 

Far. 

6. 

70 

Cloudy. 

30 

Far. 

7 

70 

Cloudy. 

35 

Fair. 

8. 

64 

CloudVa 

21 

Fa  r. 

9. 

51 

Fa*r, 

30 

Fa  r. 

10. 

43 

Fa  r. 

35 

Fair. 

11. 

51 

Far. 

32 

Fair 

12. 

65 

Far. 

31 

Fair. 

13 

54 

Fair 

35 

Fair. 

14. 

65 

Cloudy. 

22 

Fair. 

15. 

57 

Cloudy. 

13 

Fair. 

16 

60 

Rainv. 

28 

Fair. 

17. 

59 

Cloudy. 

32 

Fair. 

18 

66 

Cloudy. 

35 

^iny. 

19. 

62 

rifHjdjr. 

.34 

Ramjr. 

20. 

43 

Far. 

35 

Fair. 

21. 

45 

Fair. 

13 

Fair. 

22. 

46 

f’loodv. 

22 

Fair. 

23. 

45 

Fair. 

29 

Fair, 

24. 

36 

FVir.' 

29 

Fair. 

2.5. 

40 

F«ir, 

22 

Fair 

26. 

47 

Fair. 

32 

S.IOW. 

27. 

54 

Fair. 

34 

Rainy. 

28. 

57 

Fair. 

29 

KAtny^ 

29. 

52 

Fair. 

Fair. 

30 

M 

Fair. 

h 

Faip. 
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BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

THE  USES  OF  VOLATILES. 

Thf.  uses  of  iliP  |»i)iiltry  kiml,  esiieclall} 
o^’.sui.’h  as  iiro  (louK'stifalcsl,  an;  tuuohviutis 
to  Imj  iinmiiprutnil ;  ii  may,  however,  l»e 
re  iiarked,  tliat  the  common  lien,  if  well 
Ftt|i|)lieil  with  food  and  Hater,  is  said  to  lay 
Boiueiiiiies  two  humiretl  in  a  year;  and 
the  fecundity  of  the  I'tgeoti  in  its  domestic 
state  IS  80  great,  that  i'rom  u  single  |)air 
nearly  tii'ieen  thousand  may  Ite  produced  in 
four  years. 

The  rii'sh  of  the  Grouse  kind  is  estpemcd 
for  Its  ciclii'acy  ;  the  l*eacock  in  some  <-onn- 
tries  is  considereil  as  a  hixory  ;and  althongli 
it  is  in  a  gi't  at  measure  for  ht.'^  singular 
pimn  ige  that  man  has  heeii  tempted  to 
idllow  the  Ostrich  in  his  desert  retreat, 
some  of  the  .\fricfin  tribes  are  very  fond  ot 
his  desh.  and  even  the  Ifomans  appear  to 
liavecon>idered  it  a  ilainty  ;  for  it  is  recorded 
of  llidiogahalns,  that  he  had  the  hruins  of 
six  hundred  of  these  animals,  at  a  feast, 
served  tip  in  one  di'h  !  lie  shotdd  inline-  | 
diatidy  after  partaking  of  that  dish,  hu\c 
buried  his  iiead  in  the  sand,  and  been 
ashamed  to  resume  the  erect  form  of  man, 
wli(-se  character  he  Inul  disgraced. — 'J'heie 
are  besides  many  parts  of  tins  animal  v\hich 
are  supposed  to  be  very  salutary  for  medicinal 
pur[>oses,  and  their  strength  ainl  swiftness 
•eein  to  render  them  very  lit  for  the  pnr|Kises 
of  travelling  or  carry  ing  hnrdens;  lor  iMoore 
relates,  tinit  at  Joiir  in  .Africa,  he  met  a  man 
travelling  npoii  an  Ostrich;  and  .Mr.  .Adam¬ 
son  informs  ii.s,  that  when  he  was  at  the 
factory  of  I'odore  there  were  tw<i  young 
Ostriches,  the  strongest  of  which  wasmncli 
fleeter  than  the  besi  Cnglish  race-horse  he 
ever  saw,  although  he  tit  that  time  carried 
two  negroes  oo  his  hark. 

If  in  the  feathery  trilie  .some  appear  to  he 
iurmed  to  |dease  ns  with  the  heaniyof their 
plumage,  as  the  Gohitineh,  the  linlitineh, 
and  the  llnm(nin<;-hird ;  other.s,  as  the 
Thrnsli,  the  Hlaekliird,  and  the  Canary, 
delight  ns  with  the  melody  of  their  song. 
Tlie  Lark  soars  aloft  and  .'■.dnies  the  in  w- 
horn  day  with  his  eheerfol  notes.  The 
Nightingale  soothes  the  weary  l.diorer  as  ; 
he  returns  from  his  daily  toil,  liy  his  fasei-  j 
naliiig  strains.  Tlie  little  Itohin,  in  rmnrii  j 
for  the  pruleetion  finr  fences  have,  aflbrdcd  j 
him,  exerts  himself  to  tender  the  hedges 
vocal,  in  soft  and  tender  melody  ;  and  the 
Sparriivv  endeavors  to  amuse  its  vvilli  her 
ciiit'pings. 

'J'lie  Swallow,  also,  ns  if  sensible  of  the 
un'Iistnrhed  possession  she  Inis  been  allowed 
to  lake  of  oni  premises,  during  the  time  td 
her  iiece.ssilies,  .catches  upon  the  wing  a 
mnllitnde  of  flies,  gnats  and  liei'th.'s,  and 
frees  ns  from  a  rnimlier  of  tronhiesonie  ver¬ 
min  neftire  she  bids  ns  farewell  !  Birds  ol  1 
the  Rook  anil  Ihe  kind,  aliliongli  a  noisy 
and  chattering  irihe,  may  he  of  infinitely 
more  n.se  than  wc  liavt;  the  sense  to  dis-  : 
cover,  by  the  destruction  of  grnlis,  worms, 
anti  eggs  of  verini.i ;  and  the  eommoii  earrion- 
crow  may  he  no  less  necessary  in  om  eliinate. 
than  the  Egyptian  v iiltiirtMind  the  Ossilrage 
of  J^yria.  Tlie  Viiliiire,  indeed,  is  eommon 
in  many  |i)iris  of  llnropc,  and  ahonnds  in 
Amerii  a,  .Asiti,  and  Africa.  In  Kgy  pt  and 
Ollier  warm  ronntries,  he  is  of  singnlar  tise. 
Nnnierons  flocks  of  them  a'ic  always  hover¬ 
ing  in  the  neiglihorliood  of  Grand  Cairo  : 
and  for  the  services  the  inliali  taiits  expi  ri- 
eiice,  liy  ih’  se  animals  devoiiniig  the  carrion 
and  filth  of  that  great  city,  vvliieh  in  sneli  a 
sultry  elimale  vviinid  oilierwise  soon  pntrify 
and  irorrnpt  the  air,  they  are  not  permiifed 
to  he  destroyed  'J’ln*  OssilVage  of  tlie 
woods  of  Syria  and  F.gypt  feeds  on  the 
dead  carcasses  of  low  Is  ami  reptiles.  'I’his  i 
brings  ns  to  say  a  few  vvords  on  the  use  ot  [ 
rapadoiu  fowls,  vvliieh  may  he  also  applied  I 
to  will  beasts  in  general.  ! 

Better  perhaps  it  may  appear  to  the  im-  ! 
perfect  rca.soiiing  of  sliort-sight'*d  mortals, ! 
that  the  liiisiness  of  miitind  destruction  had  ^ 
lH*en  avoided  in  tin;  ccoiioniy  of  nature,  and  | 
instenil  of  that  eirenit  of  prey  and  devasla-  j 
tion,  which  we  rih.servc,  all  animals  had  | 
lieeii  formed  to  live  on  vegetalile  foisl,  and 
sniTcred  to  die  a  iiarnr:d  death.  But  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  difli.-nliy  that  occurs  as  to 
how  such  a  nniiilicr  of  creatures  conhl  he 
fed  from  the  same  source,  we  do  not  coii- 
Biih  r  the  state  of  siifl'eriiig  to  w  hich  rnaiiy 
oft  hem  must  necessarily  have  been  exposed, 
if  they  inid  been  left  to  perish  by  protracted 
fiiinine,  after  the  decay  of  their  bodily 
powers  rendered  rlieni  unfit  to  go  in  cpiest 
of  food  Coini»arcd  with  tliis,  is  it  not  a  far 
more  happy  ilispcnmiion  that  animals  arc 
formed  fi»r  the  dcfstniction  of  each  other? 
and  tliat  (to  follow  the  course  of  one  circle 
by  way  of  speciineii,)  while  the  tree-loose 
live.s  on  nl:mf.«,  the  musra  aphiJ.h'ora  lives 
upon  the  free-loose;  the  hornet  lives  n|ion 
Th«  rnnsra  apiiidivora;  the  <lragon-fly  on 
the  liornttt ;  tiie  spider  on  the  dragon-fly ; 


the  small  birds  on  the  spider  ;  and  the  hawk 
on  the  small  birds. 

Deprived  of  reason  the  innocent  lamb 
licks  the  liainl  rai.sc  d  for  its  destruction  ; 
and  the  snfl’ering  which  animals  (eel  upon 
the  speedy  extinction  of  the  vital  spark, 
most  he  momentary  indeed,  in  cuinpari.son 
of  the  pangs  they  must  have  imderguiie,  it 
they  had  t>een  left  to  ex|nre  by  old  age^ 
Indceil,  according  to  this  plan,  old  age  would 
he  impossilile  ;  for  what  would  the  world 
soon  become  were  its  immerous  tenants  so 
cut  oflf’,  and  the  putrid  CHicasses  to  lie 
nnhnried  ?— the  cirmimambient  air,  now 
the  source  of  life  and  vitality,  mii.st  then  in 
a  short  time  he  rcnilered  pestilential,  ainl 
hearing  upon  its  wings  the  noxious  vapors, 
deal  death  and  desnlatinn  with  increasing 
malignity  to  every  elimale,  until  the  beautiful 
theatre  of  hfe  and  activity  heeariie  one  great 
eliarnel-lionse,  and  the  animaling  flame  he  i 
forever  extingni.'hed  in  tlie  awful  .silence  ol 
eternal  night. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  finding  fault  with 
the  inercifid  dis|ieiisHtioiis  of  our  all-wise 
Creator,  ainl  re|iiiiing  that  lions  and  tigers, 
liears  ami  wolvtts,  eagles  and  vultures,  ser¬ 
pents  and  crocodiles,  and  voracious  mon- 
'tens  of  tlie  deep  of  every  description  exist, 
let  ns  rather  rejoice  that  vvhen.  v  er  the  carcass 
is  exposed  on  the  field,  tln‘re  will  the  vnl- 
iiires  he  gathered  mgeilier;  and  that,  vvliere 
die  lion  and  ser|ient  may  die  in  their  seques¬ 
tered  retreats,  inimnierahle  vermin,  attracted 
hy  the  scent,  will  soon  find  them  out  ami 
leave  not  a  vestige  of  putrefaction  behind. 

Before  vve  conelinle  with  the  Irihe  ol 
volatile.s,  we  will  just  remaik,  that  tinse  are 
not  the  only  uses  for  which  tliis  order  ol 
lieings  seem  to  have  been  created  !  From 
the  leathery  creation  vve  may  al>o  learn 
lessons  of  wi.-idoin  on  the  most  interesting 
and  important  snhjeetsl  What  an  example 
of  conjugal  ••(instancy  and  fidelity  do  vve 
di.seover  in  the  turtle  dove  ?  What  a  pattern 
of  filial  afteciioii  in  the  yomig  stork  ?  What 
a  le.'soii  for  presmnptmiiis  pride  have  vve 
in  the  answer  of  Solon  to  the  monan  li  ol 
Lydia.  When  sealed  on  his  magiiilic*  nl 
throne,  and  siirroimded  hy  all  the  app«'n- 
dages'  of  external  jiomp  and  pagiianlry, 
Crcpsiis  asked  the  Greek  philogoplirr,  if  he 
had  ever  seen  so  magtiifieent  a  spectacle  r 
‘After  having  seen  the  pinmage  of  the 
I’lieasaiit,  he  could  not  he  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  any  other  finery,’  was  the  cool 
reply!  — And  what  comfoit  may  we  derive, 
under  the  vexations  hisses  and  crosses  of 
life,  from  the  argument  drawn  liy  oiir  Div  ine 
Teacher  against  sinking  under  despondency 
or  anxiety  :  ‘  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  ; 
for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  hams:  yet  oiir  heavenly  Father 
Ceedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  better  than 
they  ?  ’ 

‘  Beil. lid,  and  look  away  your  low  despair!  ! 

.•^ee  the  I  ghi  teininis  ol'lhe  liarren  air:  | 

To  them  nor  stores,  nor  grnnnries  belong  ;  j 

Nouglil  liul  die  woodlanit  and  the  pleasing  song; 
A'et,  vonr  kind  heavenly  Father  bends  his  eye 
On  die  least  wing  dial  dits  along  die  sky.’ 

INSECTS.  i 

\ 

‘  Where  greatness  is  to  nature's  works  denyM, 

111  art  and  beauty  it  is  well  supplied  ; 

In  a  small  spaee  the  more  psTlection's  shown, 

And  what  is  exquisite  in  little's  done.’ 

Insects  have  licen  reckoned  liy  some 
among  the  more  imperfectly  formed  of  j 
nature’s  works;  hut  in  this  most  ntimerons  1 
class  of  animated  beings,  where  shall  we! 
find  a  single  insttmee  in  which  this  is  made 
toiippear?  In  all  that  prodigious  variely 
that  exi.«t  lietwixt  the  Sjeorpion  and  the 
■Mite,  we  certainly  liehohl  in  the  strncttire 
of  insects  aluindant  evidence  of  the  most 
exquisite  skill;  and  if  hy  means  of  the 
inieroscope  we  extend  onr  researches  down¬ 
wards  throtigh  that  minute  order  of  lieings, 
till  vve  arrive  at  those  invisihle  niiiniah  nim 
which  are  computed  to  he  twenty-seven 
/aiV/ioM.?  of  times  smaller  than  the  mite,  the 
s.iim?  evidence  ofw  isdom  and  o'esign  present 
themselves  in  every  grudution,  and  all  idea.s 
of  iniperfeelion  rea.se. 

Of  ail  prodiietions  in  nature  inseet.s  are  hv 
far  the  most  numerous,  and  though  at  first 
sight  herlis  of  the  field  .seem  to  he  the  parts 
oldrgaiiised  matter  prndneed  in  the  greatest 
nhmidaine,  yet  upon  minute  inspection  we 
find  every  plant  supporting  a  miiltiinde  of 
scarce  jiereeptilile  creatures,  that  fill  n|i  the  I 
compass  of  youth,  vigor  and  age,  in  the 
spare  of  a  few  days’  existeiiee.  In  Lapland, 
and  some  parts  of  .Ainei  iea,  insects  are  said 
to  he  so  numerous  that  if  a  candle  is  lighted 
they  swarm  ahoiit  it  in  such  miiltitiidcs  that 
it  is  instantly  extiiignishcd. — .As  insects  arc 
endowed  with  the  various  powers  of  creep¬ 
ing,  living,  and  swimming,  there  is  scarce 
any  place,  however,  remote  and  secure,  in 
which  they  are  not  to  he  found. 

It  is  the  infinite  nmnher  of  these  invisible 
anipals  that  makes  stagnating  waters  apjiear 
of  BO  many  dififereiit  hues,  as  green,  brown, 
reddish.  6ic. 


Jl  is  nut  at  all  surprising  tiien,  that  such 
an  accurate  researcher  into  nature’s  works 
as  the  excellent  Mr.  Boyle,  sliunid  observe 
‘that  Ids  wonders  dwelt  nut  so  mtich  on 
nature’s  clocks  as  her  watches.’— In  several 
kinds  of  these  creatures,  invisihle  before  to 
mortal  eyes,  it  is  not  only  easy  to  discover, 
j  hy  means  of  a  good  magnifier,  (he  external 
'  apfiearaiice  of  their  mouths,  their  horns, 
their  trunks,  and  other  memliers,  hut  the 
very  motion  of  their  heart  and  lungs !  Now 
as  it  has  lieeii  remarked,  us  these  little  aiii- 
luals  are  discovered  to  he  organized  bodies, 
how  fine  and  subtle  must  lie  the  several 
parts  iliiit  compose  them  ?  IJi.vv  difiicidt  to 
conceive  tiie  extreme  mitmtetiess  of  the 
muscles  tieeessary  to  the  heart,  the  glatid.- 
till'  tlie  secretion  of  tlie  fluids,  the  sloiiiueh 
and  bowels  for  the  digestion  of  the  fo«id, 
the  fineness  of  the  lidie.s,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins,  and  abov  e  all,  of  the  blood,  the  ly  nqih, 
and  animal  spiiii.s,  which  mnst  be  infinitely 
more  so  than  any  of  thesii!  Here  the 
utmost  stretch  ot  imagination  is  hrought  to 
the  te.'t,  without  being  able  to  fiiriii  any 
adequate  enneeption  ;  lint  these,  ineoiieeivu- 
hle  vvonder-s  iii.»tead  of  convey  ing  any  idea 
of  itnperleetion,  as  to  the  skill  of  the  artist, 
rnnst  from  w  hat  they  make  touppear,  inspire 
the  attentive  observer  with  v»ry  (iitierent 
emutiun!<,  and  force  him  to  exclaim, 

‘  'I'hyscif,  liow  H'ond’rous  then.’ 


The  beauties  and  symmetry  of  some  of 
those  minute  objects  so  viewed,  are  siipris- 
ing  indeed.  What  a  metamoi  pliosis  ilo  they 
seem  to  uinlergo  under  the  magic-working 
glass  ?  ('reatit:es  that  before  seemed  small 
I  and  despicable,  now  ‘appear  the  pride  ol 
Nature,  w  herein  she  has  liestowod  more  nice 
and  delicate  ait,  and  ilisplayed  more  pro- 
f'tisely  the  ricli  emhroidciy  and  elegant 
lieaiities  and  garniture  of  colors,  than  in  any 
of  the  larger  species  of  animals.’  F.v  en  the 
dust  that  adheres  to  the  lintterfly’s  wing, 
and  to  vvliieh  it  owes  the  heuiitifni  tints  and 
variegated  lines  vvliieh  adorn  if,  is  said  to 
he  an  inntimeralile  rollection  of  extremely 
small  feathers,  as  perfect  in  the  stitictiire 
and  sytiitnetry  of  the  arrangenn  nt,  as  they 
are  lienniiliil  in  the  coloiing. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  very  cirrmnstnne.es 
addiieed  as  marks  of  imperfection  in  the 
insect  trihe  :  viz.  their  being  enabled  to  live 
for  some,  time  after  being  deprived  of  those 
organs  necessary  to  live  m  the  higher  ranks, 
and  their  amazing  tmnihers,  ought  rather  to 
he  considered  as  argmnenis  to  the  contrary . 

'I'lip  former  is  no  donlit  es.sentiidly  iiece.s- 
saryto  the  preservation  of  a  .speries  exposed 
to  so  many  cnsiialitics,  as  those  in  parlienlar 
who  live  on  blood,  tmd  rnniiot,  therefore, 
partake  of  a  meal,  willioiit  giving  tlieireiie- 
mies  notice  of  their  presence  ;  and  the  latter, 
to  iirevpiit  the  extiriefion  of  a  short-lived 
rae(>,  which  come  into  exi.stenee  at  a  time 
when  there  are  so  miiny  open  mouths  ready 
to  devour  them. 

Without  these  two  characteristic  distinc- 
tioiif.  of  the  insect  tribes,  although  they  may 
he  deemed  imperfections  hy  the  more  im- 
perfeet  powers  of  short-sighted  mortals,  it  is 
proliahle  that  long  ere  now  some  of  those 
excpiisite  pieces  of  natiue’s  workmanship 
mnst  have  disappeared  from  the  rreation, 
Mild  for  want  of  those  coimeeting  links  tin- 
whole  lieniitifni  faliric  of  the  universe  must 
have  fallen  to  decay  ;  for  trifling  as  some  of 
those  miiiiite  or  impereeptihle  olijects  may 
appear,  the  language  of  pliiloso|ihy  is 


- ‘  F.acli  crawling  in.srcl  hoMs  a  rank 

liiqKirlanl  in  the  [ilan  iit Him  wliol'ramcd 
This  scale  of  tx-ings  ;  holds  a  rank,  which  lost 
Would  break  ihe  chain,  and  leave  a  gap 
That  nature’s  sell  would  rue.’ 


lnst<‘ad,  therefore,  of  having  the  pre- 
smtip'ion  to  stigmatize  in  the  most  remote 
degree,  this  |ntrticnlar  order  of  cretitiires  of 
the  Almighty,  as  afliirdiiig  evidences  of  im¬ 
perii  ction,  let  ns  rather,  from  similar  ron- 
siderations,  adopt  the  words  of  the  more 
jndieioiis  Swammerdam  ;  ‘.After  an  attentive 
examination,’  say.*,  he,  ‘of  the  nature  and 
anatomy  of  the  smalh’st  as  well  as  the  largest 
animals,  1  cannot  help  allowing  the  least  an 
equal,  or  perhaps  a  siijierior  deirree  of  dig¬ 
nity.  If,  while  vve  dis.seet  with  eare  the 
larger  anitnal-i,  vve  are  filled  with  wonder  at 
the  elegant  disposition  of  tlieir  [.arts,  to 
w  hat  n  height  is  onr  astonishment  raised, 
when  vve  discover  all  these  parts  arranged 
in  the  least  in  the  same  regular  manner?’ 
— And  Slim  tip  the  dispute  in  the  vvords  of 
another  naturalist:  ‘Of  this  disfiiite  it  is 
only  necessary  to  oliserve,  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator  is  so  eonspienoiis  in  ail  his 
works,  and  siieli  surprising  art  is  discovered 
in  the  merhanism  of  th<*  Iwxly  of  every 
creafiire,  that  it  i.s  very  diffieiilt,  if  not  im- 
liossihle,  to  say  where  it  is  most,  and  wliere 
it  is  least  to  lie  observed.’ 

It  is  impo.xsilile  in  the  eompass  of  this 
liook  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  a  subject 
which  can  never  he  sufficiently  investigated. 
We  will,  however,  consistent  with  onr 
general  plan,  notice  a  few  facta  and  striking 


[leculiarilies  in  this  mysterious  and  numer¬ 
ous  order  of  beings,  hy  wliieh  it  is  most 
disiingnislied  from  t  he  others.and  in -w  hich  it 
will  he  siiflieieiitly  evident  that  insects  are 
akso  the  children  of  the  same  common 
parent,  Whose  wisdom  and  goodness  are  so 
.coiispiciioiis  in  his  other  works. 

In  the  head  of  an  insect  no  organizntiotr 
'  of  the  brain  is  said  to  he  discovered,  hut  ttie 
want  of  this  is  ahuiidantly  made  ii|i  hy  that 
niednilary  thread  which  comtmiiiieafes  the 
vitid  ]irinei|de  to  the  otlier  parts  of  their 
bodies,  and  endows  them  with  tliat  tenacity 
of  life,  vvhieli.HS  has  been  already  observed, 
is  so  useful  to  the  species.  Neither  are 
they  apjiareiitly  furnished  with  the  iisiiaf 
organs  of  smelling  and  lieuring,  hnt  whether 
the  olfaetory  nerves  eommiiineate  vvitii  the 
feelers,  and  the  aiiiienlar  organs  are  situate 
in  the  antenna',  as  Mr.  Barhiitt  supposes,  or 
not,  there  can  he  no  donht,  from  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  Wa.-ps,  Flies,  &r.  to  lietake  them¬ 
selves  to  their  wings  and  fly  to  dainties  at  a 
di.slanee, aiid  thealertnessofBees  insallying 
out  to  the  reliefof  a  brother  in  distress  when 
he  alarms  them  hy  his  noise  outside  the 
hive,  that  in.s<'ets  are  not  deficient  in  tlie 
senses  of  hearing,  wherever  the  organs  may 
h«‘  situated.  The  manner  of  respiration  is 
diflTerent  in  in.se(  ts  from  other  animals ;  they 
hrenthe  ihrongli  [lores  placed  inthesidesuf 
their  bodies,  and  this  al.so  fits  them  for  that 
remarkable  [leeiiliarity  of  living  in  se|iarnte 
partv.  In  the  compo-ition  of  insects  no 
hones  are  made  use  of  hut  tliis  defect  is 
supfilied  ill  some  liy  a  metnhrnneuns  nr 
inosettlar  skin,  and  in  others  hy  a  criista- 
eeoiis  or  horny  covering.  Their  eyes  are 
fixed,  and  lln'y  have  no  eyehrows;  hut  to 
prevent  them  from  injury,  the  latter  want  is 
supplied  hy  the  external  limic  of  their  eye.s 
being  hard  and  transparent:  and  to  remedy 
the  former,  some  in.seels  have  four,  some 
six,  others  eight,  w  hile  the  niimher  of  lenses 
in  some  of  those  who  have  only  tw(i  is 
amazing  indeed.  Flies,  wasp.s,  &e.  have 
the  outward  mat  of  their  eye  made  of  riiri- 
oiis  laltiee-vvork.  I’tigett  is  said  to  have 
discovered  no  fewer  than  17,325  lenses  in 
tlie  cornea  of  a  hntterfly  !  ! 


QUKSTIONSon  LYCEUM  No.  22. 

For  what  was  Roger  Bacon  celebrated,  and  when 
born  1 

Bv  whom  was  he  throw  n  into  prison  7 
How  long  was  he  in  [irisoii,  and  hy  whom  released  T 
What  optical  insiriimenl.'.  was  he  acquainted  with  7 
■At  what  time  did  Allred  the  great  reign  7 
How  did  he  spend  the  first  years  of  his  life  7 
What  was  his  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  7 
Did  he  suereed  hisfatherlo  the  throne  of  England, 
or  did  his  older  brothers  « ome  before  him  7 

,4t  what  age  did  be  first  imbibe  a  taste  for  litcra- 
lure  7 

Wa,s  he  desirous  of  roming  to  the  throne,  or  did  be 
arce|)t  ol  it  wiih  reluctance  ! 

Who  were  the  most  formidable  enemies  he  bad  to 
(.oiiieiid  w  itii  7 

What  course  did  he  lake  when  unable  to  sustain 
himself  .igainsl  his  enemies  7 

III  what  respects  are  colleges  anii-republiran  in 
their  lenliire.s  ? 

Have  Academies  any  anti-republican  features,  and 
w  liai  7 

Do  High  schools  extend  their  benefits  alike  to  all, 
or  arc  they  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  com- 
■nunily  ? 

Ill  what  resixTls  are  eommon  public  schools  limited 
ill  the  e.xlcnsion  ol  their  blessings  7 

.■\re  most  associations  for  miilual  improvement, 
republican  or  anti-republican  in  their  leiidcney  7 
In  what  res[X'ris  are  Lyceums  more  republican 
than  any  other  inslilulioii  7 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  system  or  polity  now  in 
use  by  the  meihodisis  lor  the  extension  of  tlie  gospel  7 
What  are  some  of  the  principles  and  features  of 
that  system,  which  gives  it  power  and  harmony  in  it* 
ojieraiioiis  7 

What  are  the  smallest  or  microscopic  animals 
called  7 

Where  is  Fiagal’s  cave,  and  what  are  its  dimen¬ 
sions  7 

What  is  the  most  universal  chemical  agent  in  the 
material  world  7 

What  substnnre  next  to  heat  i.s  the  most  universal 
and  the  most  active  7 

j  Which  metal  is  most  universally  diffused  and  most 
useful  7 

Of  what  does  hydrogen  constitute  a  part  7  also 
'  carbon  7 

What  are  the  simple  combustibles  7 
In  w  hat  substance  is  carbon  found  in  a  pure  slate  T 
What  facilities  are  enjoyed  in  the  weslerii  vallev 
for  the  cstalilishmeni  of  Lyceum  Seminaries  7 
What  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  animal* 
among  the  feathered  tritx;7 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  slriielure  of  birds  7 
For  what  situation  and  lile  is  the Osirirh designed  T 
How  many  modes  of  moving  from  place  to  place 
have  birds,  and  what  are  they  ! 

Is  the  constmelion  of  the  wings  of  birds  calculated 
for  strength,  or  an-  they  weak  7 
With  what  means  are  birds  provided  for  digesting 
their  Iboil  7 

What  habits  anrrting  birds  require  great  patience? 
What  measures  do  different  kinds  of  birds  take  to- 
preserve  themselves  and  young  7 

What  is' there  remarkable  in  the  emigmtioa  »f 
bird*  7 


